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The hollow vessel's clang, the clash, the boom, 
Like light that makes wide spiritual room 
And skyey spaces in the spaceless thought, 

To Jubal such enlarged passion brought 

George Eliot, The Lefend of Jubal 
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A 

Probably the psuche that will understand this and my other writ- 

A 

ings has not yet been born. If and when that psuche comes to be, 
then and only then will the learned begin puzzling what this phi¬ 
losophy of Creative Eternity is about. 




PREFACE 


Originally it was my intention to bring this collection out to cel¬ 
ebrate my ninety-second birthday. With that less than three 
months away, I felt I might not be given the time and thought it 
best to start preparing it without delay. 


In some places you will detect the haste of one with an ear 
pricked up to catch death knocking at the door. In other places 
you will sense the impatience of one who has been long crying 
in the wilderness. In yet other places you will see despair at ever 
being heard on top of despair at the inescapable doom of a hu¬ 
manity destined to total destruction by greed and stupidity. For 
these faults I ask your forbearance. 


I give the papers as published on my blog with minimal revision 
and minimal editing. 


D. R. Khashaba 
July 14, 2019 
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THE THEAETETUS 
A METAPHYSICAL READING 
D. R. Khashaba 


PREFACE 


In Plato: An Interpretation (2005), Chapter Nine, “Theory of 
Knowledge”, my treatment of the Theaetetus was only partial. 
When re-reading the dialogue lately it occurred to me to attempt 
a fresh treatment. I have to explain however that the present es¬ 
say is not an examination of or a commentary on the dialogue. It 
simply offers marginal thoughts suggested by the rambling dis¬ 
course in the dialogue. In any case, even if I had intended it to 
be a full examination of the dialogue, it would definitely not 
have been an exegesis: I have repeatedly stated that in all my 
writings on Plato I neither intend nor pretend to determine what 
Plato thought or meant but to state what thoughts Plato inspires 
in me. A learned scholar writes to help others understand Plato’s 
text; I, a humble independent philosopher, think along with Pla- 



to and offer my thoughts for what they are worth in themselves. 
In describing my writings as interpretations I decidedly do not 
mean to claim that they reveal the original meaning of the text 
but that they state what understanding I derive for myself from 
the text. If I write “Plato says”, “Plato means”, as I often do, this 
is only dictated by habit and the need to avoid the tedious cir¬ 
cumlocution involved in asserting in every instance that this is 
my idiotic understanding of Plato’s words. 


I 

AN UNANSWERABLE QUESTION 


The core discussion begins with the unanswerable question 
“What is knowledge?” The question is unanswerable because 
knowledge is an ultimate mystery, one with the mystery of the 
mind. As I see it, if Reality were not ultimately mind (intelli¬ 
gence), there could never have been any knowledge of any kind. 
Plato was fully aware of the ultimacy of the mystery of 
knowledge. He clothed the mystery in the garb of the myth of 

A 

anamnesis (reminiscence). 


The discourse ostensibly proceeds as a search for a definition of 
knowledge and ends, as all the elenctic discourses do, in con¬ 
fessed failure. Aristotle falsely taught us, and we go on parrot- 



like repeating, that the Socratic discourse is a search for defini¬ 
tions. To my mind, if it were not for Aristotle’s stultifying au¬ 
thority, any intelligent reader would clearly see that the intended 
end and purpose of the Socratic discourse is none other than the 
aporia (perplexity) to which the discourses invariably lead, Soc¬ 
rates’ purpose being dual: (1) to shake the interlocutor out of the 
amathia (ignorance) of thinking he knows what he does not 
know, and (2) to direct the interlocutor to look for meaning in 
the only place where all meaning is to be found, within the 
mind. 


Socrates’ elenctic trick was very simple. He knew that no idea 
can be adequately defined in terms extraneous to the idea and 
that any such definition can be shown to be defective. Not that 
there can be no practically useful definitions: in the dialogues 
Plato gives many good sample definitions, but such definitions 
do not disclose the essence of the thing defined. Such are the 
technical definitions of scientific terms, legal terms, etc. These 
are good working tools not philosophical notions. 


II 


MAIEUSIS 



At 148b Theaetetus relates how he and his friend, the young 
Socrates, found the answer to a geometrical problem but con¬ 
fesses he cannot find a similar answer to the question about 
knowledge. Socrates detects signs of the boy being ‘in labour’ 
with a thought and says he will help him give birth to it, having 
taken after his mother in practising the art of midwifery. Socra¬ 
tes goes on to explain at length his maieutic practice (148b- 
15Id). Some scholars have seen in this a departure from Socra¬ 
tes’ method as portrayed in the early elenctic dialogues. This is 
strangely imperceptive, to say the least. Socrates always insists 
that he never teaches but simply helps his interlocutors search 
their own mind and bring out what they have within them for 
scrutiny. The images of pregnancy and giving birth are striking¬ 
ly prominent in the Symposium and the Phaedrus. In a crucial, 
richly significant passage in the Republic , when the philosophic 
soul communes with Reality, she begets intelligence and truth 
(490a-b). This is exactly paralleled by a passage in the Phaedo 
(79c). The language in the Charmides hardly needs a finger- 
scratch to uncover the images of pregnancy and childbirth. The 
maieusis metaphor is indeed a most happy symbol for the whole 
of Socrates’ life mission. 


Ill 


THE PROTAGORAS-HERACLITUS BLEND 



Encouraged by Socrates, Theaetetus takes heart. It seems to me, 
he says, that he who knows a thing senses that thing and as I 
now see it, knowledge is no other than sensation (15le). Socra¬ 
tes is quick to identify this view with that of Protagoras as ex¬ 
pressed in the dictum “Man is the measure of all things, of what 
is that it is and of what is not that it is not” (152a). In what fol¬ 
lows, spanning the greater part of the dialogue, Plato (1) devel¬ 
ops an intricate theory of perception and (2) blending the doc¬ 
trine of Protagoras with Heraclitus’s doctrine of universal flux, 
expounds a view of the nature of things. 


Scholars search and discuss what rightly pertains to Protagoras, 
what to Heraclitus, hoping to determine the extent of Plato’s 
own contribution and to ascertain his own position. These are 
waters in which I am neither qualified nor desirous to wade. 
What I give here are views I find meaningful and significant and 
I will not discuss their agreement with or divergence from Pla¬ 
to’s views, or those of Protagoras or Heraclitus. 


Whatever we may think of the details of the theory of sensation 
developed by Plato, in essence it expresses a philosophical in¬ 
sight of the highest significance. Colour is neither in the thing 
out there nor in the eye nor yet - pace neuroscientists - in the 
brain. Strictly, it is nowhere because it is not a thing located in 
space. It is, in Whitehead’s terminology, an event, the transitory 



flash of a moment of process involving the thing outside the 
body together with the body, eye, brain, and whole person. 
Strictly, the whole world is involved. Does not the hue of the 
colour change, though minimally, as the Earth rotates while re¬ 
volving round the sun? Does not the sun’s light itself change 
from moment to moment as its flames flare up and subside? 
Heraclitus was himself a miracle, seeing all this at a time when 
the mountains appeared to be firm and solid. And the sensation 
is strictly private. My daughter and I are looking at a red rose 
but my daughter’s eyes are not my eyes, her bodily condition is 
not the same as mine; we are not looking at the same rose, we 
cannot be seeing the same rose. 


No two persons ever see the same thing, no two persons ever 
speak of the same thing. If every person spoke precisely of what 
she or he perceives, communication between people would be 
impossible. Here comes the miraculous gift of language. In lan¬ 
guage we speak of conventionally agreed objective fictions. 

That is why language in daily use must always be fluid and im¬ 
precise to cover the private nuances of things for different indi¬ 
viduals. When an artificial language is made fixed and precise - 
such as the technical jargon of the sciences or the language of 
logical symbolism - it becomes good for formulating equations 
within closed abstract systems; when the equations are applied 
to actual things they will always be approximate and uncertain. I 
have detailed these views ad nauseam in my writings; here I 



have to content myself with this cryptic outline. — Of course the 
conformity of the ‘private view’ position with Protagoras’s doc¬ 
trine extends only - as our dialogue goes on to show - to sensu¬ 
ous perception. The question of the relativity of thought will be 
treated elsewhere in what follows. (I have merged what I had in¬ 
tended to expound separately concerning each of the two Platon¬ 
ic developments referred to above.) 


IV 

EULOGY OF PHILOSOPHY 


At 172c Socrates catching on the mention of leisure by Theodo¬ 
ras goes into a long oration, extending up to 176c, in praise of 
the philosophical life as opposed to the practical life. To ask 
why Plato has seen fit to insert this digression here sadly shows 
that we are lacking in the virtue praised, for the winged flight it¬ 
self is its own reason and its own excuse. I dare not mar the elo¬ 
quence of Plato’s text by any expansion or any comment. It does 
us no credit to reflect how we have turned the blissful Hellenic 
scholia into the drudgery of scholarship. 


V 


THE ABODE OF KNOWLEDGE 



Let us grant Protagoras the infallibility of sensation, but where 
can we catch that infallible sensation? If everything is in flux - 
perpetually changing place, position, and character - the sensa¬ 
tion is a vanishing moment in the stream of our total being: we 
have in truth not a thing changing but simply sheer change. The 
name we give it, which confers on it a surrogate permanence, is 
a useful fiction. The worthy John Locke stuffed the tabula rasa 
with lifeless phantoms. It is the mind that makes of the fleeting 
shadowy impression a cognized perception. Ask Immanuel 
Kant. 


In 184b-185e Plato shows that the mind is the source and origin 
of all knowledge. At the lowest level, we are told, we do not see 
with our eyes but through our eyes; it is not the eye that sees but 
the mind sees through the eye, employing the eye as a tool. 

More important still, such ideas as identity, sameness, difference 
have no being other than in the mind. 


Earlier at 154b-155d Plato had surveyed certain problems relat¬ 
ing to sizes and numbers in relation to one another. Certain 
scholars have wondered what Plato’s purpose was in bringing in 
those seeming paradoxes and puzzles in this discourse. As I see 
it, the discussion here of relative terms is both relevant and high¬ 
ly significant, for it is in these that we see most clearly the men- 



tal origin on intelligible ideas. Large and small, tall and short, 
high and low are not properties of things. No thing is in itself 
large or small. You look at a newborn elephant and exclaim 
“How small!” while you see a fat rat as “so large!” These are 
pure ideas that have their whole being and meaning in the mind 
and with them the mind works out relations and patterns by 
means of which humans manipulates and makes use of things in 
the outer world. 


Yet scholars have boldly asserted that Plato makes no mention 
of the Forms in this dialogue whose central theme is 
Knowledge. What I have been saying in this section is all about 
the Socratic-Platonic intelligible ideas without which the world 
has no meaning for us. But the learned fail to see this simply be¬ 
cause Plato - who is never constant or consistent in his termi¬ 
nology - does not replicate the lexicon of the Phaedo. 


VI 

EVIL 


At 176a when Socrates has concluded his panegyric of the phil¬ 
osophic life, Theodorus says: “If you could, Socrates, convince 



all people as you have convinced me, there would be more peace 
and less evil in the world” and Socrates says: “But it is impossi¬ 
ble, Theodorus, that evil should disappear, for there must always 
be something opposed to the good”. This is a common theologi¬ 
cal fallacy that is generally swallowed without a moment’s 
thought. But I don’t think the historical Socrates would have 
admitted it. It is very odd that Plato should so blandly give ex¬ 
pression to such an error. Of course without the concept ‘evil’ 
we would not have the opposed concept ‘good’. But it is prepos¬ 
terous to say that there can absolutely be no good without evil. 
This is not contradicted by the following considerations: (1) Im¬ 
perfect humans living in an imperfect world will err, but most of 
their error is, as Socrates asserted, the result of ignorance and 
even their graver sins - cruelty and voluntary harm to others - 
are of the nature of disease, the deeds of souls that have, for one 
reason or another, become warped. (2) Universally, since all ex¬ 
istence is imperfect, being rooted in negation, all things good as 
they come into being must pass away. This is tragic not evil. 


VII 

PHILOSOPHICAL UNDERSTANDING 


Theaetetus comes up with the third definition of knowledge, not 
as something of his own but as something he had once heard. 
True opinion accompanied by a logos , it was said, is knowledge 



(301c-d). Socrates says that he too had heard in a dream some¬ 
thing that is of relevance to this. He goes on to relate the dream 
in a long passage (201c-206b) that has puzzled scholars but 
which I now see as of the essence of the Socratic-Platonic un¬ 
derstanding of philosophy. (In Chapter Nine of Plato: An Inter¬ 
pretation I was foolish enough to be misled by F. M. Cornford’s 
erudition into thinking it a pointless intrusion.) 


The gist of the ‘dream’ is that a whole has meaning and can be 
defined in terms of its constituent elements but the elements as 
such cannot be defined and thus are in a sense unknowable. This 
is exemplified by words (or syllables) as wholes and the letters 
as elements. This is an apt allegory for conceptual wholes or 
metaphysical wholes. 


Let us take the idea to a wider perspective on a higher plane. 
Understanding is the intrinsic luminescence of an intelligible 
whole. We understand something when we see it as a whole or 
see it within a whole. A statement out of context can be mean¬ 
ingless and baffling but in its proper context would be meaning¬ 
ful and clear. Plato says in the Republic that only he who sees 
things synoptically is philosophical (537c). 



At the base of the best knowledge there will be notions that re¬ 
main unexplained and unexplainable within the extant universe 
of discourse; these basic notions must be simply taken as given. 
When those motions are in turn explained, they are seen as 
wholes in a distinct universe of discourse with its own unex¬ 
plained and unexplainable basic notions. That is why Plato in 
the Republic insists that dialectic (which simply means philo¬ 
sophical reasoning) must always destroy the grounds of any 
philosophical theses. Thus while in the Meno we find Socrates 
saying that true opinion becomes knowledge when one has made 
it secure with reasoning (98a), here we see him showing the 
same view to be unsatisfactory. 


VIII 

REASONING IN PHILOSOPHY 


At 206c Socrates begins scrutinizing the final definition: 
knowledge is true belief supported by a logos. In the Meno this 
had been offered by Socrates as a good definition. But in philos¬ 
ophy, as we will be emphasizing, a good definition, a useful def¬ 
inition, is not a true final definition: philosophy knows no final 
truth. What is the logos that gives understanding? The phrase 
didonai logon recurs frequently throughout the dialogues, but 
what is exactly meant by it is never spelt out and it is clear it has 
no special technical connotation. It certainly does not mean to 



demonstrate or prove by strict formal reasoning. It simply means 
to elucidate and justify one's view, showing it to be coherent and 
intrinsically consistent. That is all that can ever be attained in 
philosophical thinking. 


We read in the Sophist that the logos is the weaving together of 
forms (259e). This is a most apt image for representing the true 
nature of philosophical thinking. To philosophize is to make an 
aesthetically harmonious mosaic of ideas. 


‘Final philosophical truth’ is a chimera. At the acme of the phil¬ 
osophical ascent the philosophic soul attains not a truth that can 
be captured in words but an ineffable vision. In the Symposium 
(at the climax of Diotima’s speech) and again in the Republic 
(490a-b) Plato gives us a striking image of the philosophic vi¬ 
sion, — in the Symposium the vision of the Form of Beauty and 
in the Republic the vision of - we may take it to be though Plato 
does not put it in so many words - the vision of the Form of 
Good. The philosopher does not convey the vision in speech but, 
by virtue of communing with and uniting with Reality, gives 
birth to beautiful and good deeds and words. 


IX 


CONCLUSION 



Discourse or reflection, which is inward discourse, is the begin¬ 
ning and end of philosophical thinking for philosophy is nothing 
but the exploration of the mind - not in search for truth or 
knowledge or what-not beyond or outside the mind - but to re¬ 
alize harmony and coherence within the mind. Socrates in sum¬ 
ming up the philosophic quest in the Delphic injunction “know 
yourself’ was truly prophetic. Philosophy is the unquenchable 
yearning to fathom our own unfathomable reality. The consist¬ 
ence or coherence attained is never complete, never final. Phi¬ 
losophy can never be possessed, never contained, but must be 
lived, throughout a lifetime lived. 


D. R. Khashaba 
March 29, 2019 



PLATO’S ONTOLOGY 
Re-reading the Sophist 
D. R. Khashaba 

COLLECTION AND DIVISION 


The ostensible subject of the Sophist is the definition of the 
sophist by the method of ‘collection and division’ which Plato 
had advanced in the Phaedrus (264-266). He must have intro¬ 
duced the method in the Academy and he apparently at one time 
expected much of it. The main bulk of the dialogue is taken up 
by an attempt thus to define the sophist after first exemplifying 
the method by giving a definition of the angler. As I see it, the 
method may be good for systematizing knowledge that we al¬ 
ready possess, but not for obtaining new knowledge nor for elu¬ 
cidating pure or abstract ideas. Different individuals employing 
the method with equal adherence to the rules and with equal 
dexterity can arrive at different and possibly opposed results. In 
the dialogue the sample definition of the angler tells us nothing 



we didn’t know at the start. Every step in the definition of the 
sophist is an arbitrary choice dictated by a preconceived notion 
of the sophist. Especially in the final part of the ‘division’ the 
deprecatory and satirical intent of the process is hardly con¬ 
cealed. Moreover, supposing the method is good and useful for 
certain purposes, it is evident that it would have its use solely in 
the sphere of science and technics: it has nothing to do with the 
philosophical exploration of ideas. If we are not to insult Plato’s 
intelligence, we have to see the adoption of the method in the 
dialogue as a playful parody which was never meant to be taken 
seriously. In this introductory paragraph my purpose is to put 
aside this subject for good; I cannot take it seriously. But wily 
Plato finds in it an excuse, as he often does, for a lengthy digres¬ 
sion (236d-264b or more strictly 237b-249a) that is the real gold 
hidden under the dross. 


PARMENIDES 


At one point in the ‘division’ (236c f.) the sophist is found to be 
a dealer in fantasies. This at once rings a bell for the Eleatic visi¬ 
tor, for it implies that what-is-not somehow has being while 
Parmenides has said “Never let this thought prevail, that what- 
is-not is”. The Eleatic visitor finds it necessary to scrutinize 
Parmenides’s doctrine of being and this leads to what is puta¬ 
tively a digression (237b-249a) but which I see as the truly valu¬ 
able core of the dialogue and it is mainly on this ‘digression’ 
that I concentrate in this essay. But here at this point I take leave 



of the Sophist for a while to say a word of my own about Par¬ 
menides. 


Parmenides’s great metaphysical insight was the identification 
of noein and einai, or as I would put it, of intelligibility and real¬ 
ity. This has been the pivotal principle of all idealist metaphys¬ 
ics. But when Parmenides sought to give an account of his vi¬ 
sion of ultimate Reality he represented it as a “whole, complete, 
unchanging One, neither coming to be nor passing away” and 
that for Parmenides meant to deny of ultimate Reality all 
finitude and all particularity, making it bereft of all life and all 
motion. 


Yet the world we live in, however deceptive, illusive, and ever- 
vanishing, could not have come from any source other than ul¬ 
timate Reality. Parmenides’s all-perfect, perfectly perfect, abso¬ 
lutely simple One cannot account for our actual world. Clearly 
this is a serious defect in Parmenides’s philosophy. 


Parmenides supplemented the first, metaphysical, part of his 
poem with a second part containing a cosmology. It is a pity that 
we don’t have the full text of Parmenides’s poem, but Plato who 
must have known the original work does not give any hint as to 
what connection Parmenides made between the two apparently 



incompatible parts of the poem. We have to assume that for 
Parmenides these remained two non-communicating realms. We 
can only make blind guesses at what his intention was in putting 
them together 


THE NOTHING RIDDLE DISPLAYED 


At some point in the ‘division’, as we have said, the sophist is 
classified as a dealer in fantasies, things that have no real being. 
This raises the problem of what-is-not (‘Nothing’), but before 
we get to grips with the problem, the Visitor takes Theaetetus on 
a veritable rollercoaster ride through the nooks and crannies of 
‘Nothing’, across five Stephanus pages, 236e-241d. 


The Eleatic visitor, having raised the problem of what-is-not, 
says (at 24Id): To defend our position, it will be necessary for 
us to put to the test the doctrine of father Parmenides, and show 
both that what-is-not in some way is, and that what is in some 
way is not. With acumen and clear vision the Visitor does even¬ 
tually unravel the riddle (see “The Nothing Riddle Cleared” be¬ 
low), though, as we shall see, not without an admixture (deliber¬ 
ate in my opinion) of fogginess and confusion. But before we 
get there we have other waters to cross. 



THE ONE AND THE MANY 


Unless we admit that ‘what-is-not in some way is, and that what 
is in some way is not, no one can speak of false words or a false 
opinion without being open to contradiction. We must first ex¬ 
amine the points which seem to us clear (242b-c). This is excel¬ 
lent philosophical counsel: it is in what seems to us to be clear, 
calling for no examination, that we are most likely to be de¬ 
ceived and led astray. The Visitor blames Parmenides and the 
other philosophers for speaking ‘over our heads’ of being and 
becoming and of what-is-not; he then suggests that we may be in 
the same state of puzzlement regarding ‘being’ (243 c). This 
opens Pandora’s box. For now we have to examine the greatest 
and most fundamental problem of all, the problem of Being 
(243d). 


When someone says that the hot and the cold constitute the uni¬ 
verse, what is it that one finds at the bottom of the hot and the 
cold in virtue of which they both have being? Or is being not a 
thing shared by both but a third thing beside the two? (243d-e). 
Let me here tarry a while. This is the first problem of all meta¬ 
physics. The way it is put in the preceding lines may be one pos¬ 
sible formulation, but the problem takes birth as a sense of awe 
and winder. How is it that there is anything at all? A person who 



has never lost sleep over this puzzle, however intelligent that 
person may be, will never have any understanding of metaphys¬ 
ics. 


Next, the Visitor says, we must first turn to those who say the 
universe is One. They too speak of ‘being’. Is it the same as 
what they call One, using two names for the same thing? It is not 
easy for them to answer. To admit that two names have being 
while insisting that there is nothing but One is ridiculous. In 
strict logic (and we will have much to say about logic and lan¬ 
guage below) you can neither assert nor deny being of the One. 
This is the dilemma that is the gist of the second part of Plato’s 
Parmenides. The antinomies that the Visitor goes on to unfold 
throughout 244-245 are a recapitulation in brief of that second 
part. (Commentators on the Parmenides get lost in the maze of 
the logical intricacies of the arguments and lose sight of the es¬ 
sential message: that you cannot say without contradiction that 
the One is or that it is not or that Being is one or is not one be¬ 
cause logic and language have no relevance to the absolute but 
are only fit for the finite and the particular.) 

The Visitor concludes that “countless other problems, each one 
involving infinite difficulties, will confront him who says that 
being is” (245d-e): he could well have used the concluding 
words of Plato’s Parmenides : “Whether we say one is or is not, 
both it and the others are and are not, and both appear and do not 
appear all things in all ways, both in relation to themselves and 
in relation to each other.” This is a lesson that the learned find 
hard, very hard, to grasp. Pure reason all by itself and its skeletal 



image, logic, are totally barren. In science reason is fruitful 
when given content borrowed from the phenomenal world. In 
philosophy reason is enlightening when it works on creative no¬ 
tions oracularly pronounced by creative intelligence. All by it¬ 
self reason in science produces absurdities and in philosophy 
produces antinomies. In spite of Kant and in spite of Wittgen¬ 
stein this lesson is far from being appreciated. What I say of rea¬ 
son applies to its formal shadow, logic. I will be harping on this 
again further on in this essay. 


BATTLE OF GODS AND GIANTS 


The Visitor having discussed the quandaries of the metaphysi¬ 
cians now turns his attention to, let me say, the non¬ 
metaphysicians, to show that the nature of Being is not less 
problematic than that of ‘what-is-not’. But at this point Plato, in 
place of arguments and analyses and divisions gives us the simi¬ 
le of the battle of Gods and Giants to represent the fundamental 
divide between idealists and materialists just as in the Crito he 
affirms the insuperable divide in the moral sphere. (The ethics of 
the Crito is genuinely Socratic but that particular remark about 
the impassable chasm between those who embrace moral ideals 
and those who don’t comes, in my opinion, not from Socrates 



but from Plato.) I dare not disfigure Plato’s eloquent simile by 
summarizing it here. It is there for readers to enjoy in Plato’s 
own words (246a-b). 


WHAT IS REAL? 


To prepare for a most profound ontological insight, Plato ad¬ 
vances an argument (246d-247c) to convince hard-boiled mate¬ 
rialists (‘physicalists’ in the current jargon) that there are incor¬ 
poreal realities. On the face of it, it sounds plausible and perhaps 
to many of Plato’s contemporaries it would have seemed hard to 
refute but any schoolchild in our day (at least in the ‘advanced’ 
countries) would find it ludicrous. Here is its bare skeleton: Do 
materialists say there is a mortal animal? They do. That is a 
body with a soul (soma empsuchon )? The soul is a being? Yes. 
There are just souls and unjust souls, wise and foolish souls? By 
the presence or absence of justice the soul becomes just or the 
contrary? That which can be present or absent to something has 
being? Then justice and wisdom and the other virtues and their 
opposites have being. — The rest of the argument is of the self¬ 
same texture. I leave out what is said about the soul because it 
would bring in complications without remedying the futility of 
the argument. I can’t believe that Plato was blind to the falsity of 
the argument but I find in this support for my saying that when 
Plato has something good to convey he doesn’t mind the poverty 
of the packaging. 



A genuine idealist is not convinced of the reality of ideals by ar¬ 
gument nor does she or he arrive at that conviction by reasoning 
any more than they reach the metaphysical notion of ultimate 
Reality by argument or reasoning; it is by the self-evident lumi¬ 
nosity of their inner reality (subjectivity) that idealists are as¬ 
sured of the reality of the ideal; in that inner mystic light it is the 
ideals and moral and aesthetic values that are self-evidently real. 
Plato decidedly knew that: Phaedrus , Symposium , Republic 
Books VI and VII are ample evidence of that. But Plato’s infatu¬ 
ation with Geometry makes him susceptible to the lure of deduc¬ 
tive reasoning and abstract argumentation. 


REALITY AS DUNAM IS 


The Visitor proceeds: If the materialists admit that a single in¬ 
corporeal thing has being (reality), that suffices. We shall ask: 
what is that in both the corporeal and the incorporeal things in 
view of which we say they both have being (reality)? [See fur¬ 
ther below for the trap in this expression.] If they are at a loss 
for an answer we will suggest that whatsoever has power to af¬ 
fect or be affected [on this point see further below] truly has be¬ 
ing (reality) (247d-e). 


Then like a thunderbolt from the sky comes the profound meta¬ 
physical insight, without argument, as a ‘suggestion’ offered to 



the materialists for acceptance: tithemai gar horon horizein ta 
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onta, hos estin ouk alio ti plen dunamis , I offer as a definition of 
being (reality) that it is no other thing than power (activity) 
(247e). 


In my opinion to translate dunamis by ‘power’ or ‘force’ ob¬ 
scures Plato’s insight. To Plato’s contemporaries dunamis was 
not equivalent to our abstract ‘power’ or ‘force’; it was often 
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equated with arete in the sense of the specific excellence of a 
thing, the special function of a thing. I translate it as ‘activity’ 
and it is in that sense that the word was understood by A. N. 
Whitehead, the only modern philosopher, to my knowledge, 
who appreciated this fundamental Platonic insight. 


The Visitor speaks of “whatsoever has power to affect or be af¬ 
fected”. Being affected is not a negatively passive state, but is an 
activity, an internal response and adaptation to the incoming im¬ 
pulse. It is only our habit of seeing all external things as lifeless 
and inert that makes it difficult for us to appreciate this. For the 
purposes of objective scientific study and or the exigencies of 
practical living we have to disregard the internal reality of things 
which is not accessible to us anyway. But philosophically, 
though it is not possible for us to positively assert or speak af¬ 
firmatively of that reality, it is unwise to swallow whole the 



Empiricist dogma that there can be anything absolutely without 
life and intelligence. 


Curiously, our present-day physicalists would have no problem 
with saying that basically all things are energy but what they 
would have in mind would be unacceptable to Plato because for 
them energy would simply be the primal stuff of the universe 
that would still be objective stuff, divorced of all life and intelli¬ 
gence and spontaneity. As a Platonist, if I had to use the word 
‘energy’, I would say that reality is intelligent energy. Perhaps 
Schopenhauer would accept that as equivalent to ‘will and idea’. 


FRIENDS OF THE FORMS 


The Visitor next turns to scrutinizing the position of the ‘Friends 
of Forms’. He summarizes their position in terms of the total 
separation of being and becoming and the stability and immuta¬ 
bility of the ‘forms’ as opposed to the instability and changeabil¬ 
ity of perceptible things (248a-c). This is what any student of 
philosophy even today will give you as Plato’s reputed ‘Theory 
of Forms’ and which, I maintain, is a misunderstanding of Pla¬ 
to’s poetic and mystic language in the Phaedo and the Phaedrus 



— a misunderstanding sanctioned and solidified by the authority 
of Aristotle. I will further revert to this below. 


To correct the error of the Friend of Forms the Visitor would ask 
them: Does not the soul (mind) know and is being (reality) not 
known? (248c-e) This is the kind of empty verbiage that gives 
deceptive conclusions in controversy when we overlook the in¬ 
escapable mendacity of language. Knowledge is an integral act 
in which there is no split between knower and known. But to 
speak, to converse, to think, we are forced to separate what is 
truly inseparable. Of modern philosophers it was Bergson who 
emphasized the essential deceptiveness of conceptual thinking. I 
will revert to this at greater length below. 


Let me reiterate: I take this scrutiny to be a correction not of Pla¬ 
to’s former views but of a misunderstanding - perhaps by some 
members of the Academy - of Plato’s poetic representation of 
the Socratic intelligible ideas. Plato’s notion of reality was never 
static. We find thinking represented in the earliest dialogues as 
giving birth. In the Symposium we have in the speech of Di- 
otima the inspired notion of tokos en kaloi and again in the 
speech of Diotima, the lover, on attaining the vision of absolute 
Beauty, creates beautiful thoughts, deeds, and works. This is al¬ 
so affirmed in Republic 490a-b and again in the Republic the 
Form of the Good is the source of life and understanding. The 



first part of the Parmenides is not meant to reject the intelligible 
forms but only to show the inadequacy of various modes of re¬ 
lating the intelligible to the perceptible. I have written about this 
repeatedly before and have no desire to say more at this point. 


In the end the erring Friends of the Forms are corrected not by 
reasoning or argument but by the passionate outburst at 248e- 
249a that is oracular as all genuine philosophy is oracular. I will 
not mar this eloquent passage by summarizing it but will quote it 
in full: 


“In Heavens’ name, shall we be readily persuaded that 
movement and life and soul and intelligence truly have no 
place in the totally real and that it neither lives nor under¬ 
stands but stands solemn and holy without life or mind?” 
(248e-249a) 


As I have always maintained and as I have already said above, 
genuine philosophical insight is not arrived at by reasoning. No 
original philosopher has ever ‘thought out’ or ‘sought out’ her or 
his fundamental insights. A philosopher wrestles long with prob¬ 
lems and perplexities but when the enlightening insight comes it 
comes as a gift. At most, reasoning and argument can help elu¬ 
cidate and develop and articulate the insight that comes to birth 



within the mind; for this also is something I have been insisting 
on: that all understanding comes from within. As we read in the 
Seventh Epistle: 


“For this knowledge is not something that can be put into 
words like other sciences; but after long-continued inter¬ 
course between teacher and pupil, in joint pursuit of the 
subject, suddenly, like light flashing forth when a fire is 
kindled, it is born in the soul and straightway nourishes it¬ 
self’ (Epistle VII, 341c-d, tr. Glenn R. Morrow). 


CATEGORIES 


In 249a-b the Visitor simply draws out the implications of the 
eloquent passage quoted above explaining that, on the one hand, 
in the total absence of motion there can be no thought, but on the 
other hand, with universal ceaseless motion also there can be no 
thought. If we care for knowledge and mind and intelligence we 
must oppose both the dogma of total rest and the dogma of total 
motion. Like little children who have to choose between two 
things and are asked ‘Which will you have?’ — like them we 
must cry out: ‘Both!’ (249b-d). 



At this point Plato by more than one dramatic device gives us 
notice that we are entering on what is in his opinion a rich and 
risky field. Motion and rest are directly opposed and both equal¬ 
ly have being (250a-b). Are they both and also each of them in 
motion? No. Both and each at rest? No. Then ‘being’ is some¬ 
thing else beside the two, a third ‘kind’. Thus Plato begins build¬ 
ing a doctrine of general kinds or classes or categories, starting 
with these three: being, motion, and rest (250b-d), to which he 
further on adds sameness and difference. I will not follow this 
further here but will be content with a general comment. 


The argument is flawed at its base. A thing, a quality, a charac¬ 
ter, is not a thing or quality or character to which being is added: 
its being is its being such. In technical language, being, as Kant 
showed in his criticism of the Ontological Proof, is not a predi¬ 
cate. The general notion ‘being’, like all intelligible ideas, is not 
deduced logically but is a creative notion. Its reality is its intelli¬ 
gibility. To put it paradoxically: being has no being. 

In the Philebus Plato has another set of general classes. Aristo¬ 
tle has his table of categories, subjected to modification. Kant 
has two distinct tables, one of categories and the other of judg¬ 
ments. Other philosophers had theirs. In my opinion all such 
classifications are of limited value, having their limited utility 
for specific purposes; they may be helpful in specific fields of 
study, but have no metaphysical significance or meaning. No 



such classification can avoid being arbitrary. To claim verity or 
finality for such a classification flies in the face of reason. 


The categories (Plato’s, Aristotle’s, Kant’s) are second-level 
concepts that may have their utility in theoretical sciences and in 
Logic and Grammar but have no metaphysical significance. 
Taken outside their proper sphere they produce absurdities. 


LOGIC AND LANGUAGE 


Logic, like language, is a tool fashioned for and serviceable only 
in the sphere of the finite and determinate. Outside or beyond 
that sphere language issues in absurdities and logic breeds self- 
contradictions and paradoxes. (This is further developed below: 

I hope the reader will excuse the reiteration.) 


At 251b-c the Visitor speaks about quibblers who juggle with 
such verbal contradictions as that the many cannot be one nor 
the one many. Whatever may have been Plato’s purpose or 
whomever he may have been targeting in pointing to the quib¬ 
bles about the one and the many, these quibbles show the intrin¬ 
sic source of contradictoriness in all conceptual thinking and 



consequently of all articulated thought and speech. The notion 
‘one’ is inseparable of and meaningless apart from the notion 
‘many’. The one is one out of a numbered many, the many are 
numerous ones. In nature there is no one and there is no many. 
Both issue from the idea of number. Without number a single 
one is that specific concrete thing, not one; a horde, a crowd 
would be that specific horde or crowd, not many’ as many is un¬ 
derstood by people who have acquired number. (That is why it is 
so difficult for us to grasp this idea, because we are fed the no¬ 
tion of number almost as soon as we learn to speak.) The second 
part of the Parmenides is entirely based on the dialectic insepa¬ 
rability - or, to use a notion I introduced elsewhere, the dialectic 
polarity - of the one and the many. 


At 25 le f. we have another sample of a verbal trap. As I said 
above, motion does not share in being: its being, its essence, its 
ousia, is motion. It is only the despotic rule of syntax that oblig¬ 
es us to make two of what is an integral whole. As when I say T 
am’: it is not that the T is one thing and its ‘being’ an other 
thing; just as when ‘I sing’ there is one whole person singing not 
a person and his singing. As Wittgenstein knew, the absurdities 
of philosophers result from a misuse of language. 



Again at 252a, arguing from pure reason all by itself gives us 
contradictory results that are formally equally valid, as Kant 
showed in the ‘Antinomy of Pure Reason’. 


Language and logic are exclusively concerned with, limited to, 
and valid for, the finite and the particular. Trying to break 
through the limit to address the total, the whole, and the abso¬ 
lute, produces absurdities and vacuous abstractions (252e-253a). 
Wittgenstein, in spite of his self-imposed limitations, showed 
genuine metaphysical insight when he refused to admit any 
statement about the World. (Bertrand Russell, a thoroughbred 
Empiricist despite his one-time flirting with Platonism, failed to 
understand Wittgenstein’s meaning.) 


At 253c f. speaking of the expert who knows which ‘kinds’ 
blend with which and which exclude which, the Visitor identi¬ 
fies him who has this knowledge as the philosopher and further 
on identifies this expertise as dialectic. Plato had been using the 
term ‘dialectic’ in diverse senses and, taking into account Plato’s 
habitual flouting of terminological fixity, perhaps we should not 
make too much of this. Anyway to represent philosophy as an 
exercise of blending ideas is a good image, but it is so wide that 
it would apply equally to empirical science, to technics, to all 
arts, to the baker, the cook, etc., so that it becomes of little sig¬ 
nificance. 



Strictly speaking, there is no thought about particulars. Thought, 
being essentially conceptual, is necessarily generalized. If I say 
‘this particular drop of water will evaporate when heated’ my 
words make sense only because I am speaking of the drop of 
water as having the universal nature of water and of heat as hav¬ 
ing the universal nature of heat. To a brute the sight of evaporat¬ 
ing water is not a perception of a process but the sight of water 
there then no water there. 


Did Plato plan and write the whole of the Sophist as a panegyric 
to his method of Collection and Division (see 253b-e) while he 
still had high hopes for it? Did he abandon the project of the 
third part of the projected trilogy when his high hopes evapo¬ 
rated? In any case, the philosopher that would have emerged 
from the process of ‘division’ would definitely not have been the 
philosopher of the Phaedo or of the Republic . 


THE NOTHING RIDDLE CLEARED 

At 258b Plato takes refuge in the fogginess of language. He has 
indeed correctly shown the legitimate use, the practical signifi¬ 
cance of the concept ‘what-is-not’. But this does not justify the 
suggestion that ‘Nothing’ has actual being. It is only the catego- 



ry ‘what-is-not’ that has being on the conceptual plane, yet the 
‘not-beautiful’ does not have being as such but as a particular 
object that is other than beautiful. Else, the ‘not-beautiful’ is an 
abstract blanket term for all the things outside the area of the 
beautiful. It is decidedly misleading to say without qualification 
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esti ta me onta. It is only possible to say that this is a meaningful 
phrase in the context of a conceptual language relevant to - and 
only to - finite particular existents. At 25 8e Plato corrects the 
misunderstanding, explaining that what he has been saying does 
not amount to stating that ‘what-is-not’ is opposed ( enantion ) to 
being. But the ambiguity of the former statement can still lead to 
error. 


259d: In the notion of Nothing we can see clearly exemplified 
what we have been saying above of language, i.e., that it can on¬ 
ly be properly and safely employed in the sphere of the finite, 
the particular, the limited. The notion Zero is of utmost im¬ 
portance and usefulness in arithmetic. Yet a million zeros ranged 
in a row amount to nothing, but within a five or six digit number 
it is of great significance where the zero occurs to indicate the 
absence of, the lack of, units or tens or hundreds, etc. ‘Nothing’, 
taken to be meaningful in itself, is an absurdity. As we learn 
from the Republic (477a), what is wholly real is wholly knowa- 
ble, what is totally unreal cannot be thought. (A corollary of 
Parmenides’s ‘noein - einai’.) Plato goes on to show that what- 
is-not has this and only this application within a particular finite 



context. Only a madman or a learned scholar would say “There 
is Nothing” intending that Nothingness has actual being, but to 
the question “What is there in that box” the answer “There is 
nothing” is legitimate and meaningful (though an eristic word- 
juggler would still be able logically to prove that our statement 
is self-contradictory). Any statement in a normal language, since 
its truth depends on an infinity of unstated qualifications and 
conditions, can be falsified by modifying any of those unstated 
conditions. 


I limited my statement to normal languages to exclude formal 
abstract closed systems like mathematics and logic where a 
statement is true within its special closed system, but within that 
system it is empty, it “says nothing” as Wittgenstein asserted, 
and when applied outside the closed system it is at best provi¬ 
sional and approximate. This is what Einstein meant when he 
said “As far as the laws of mathematics refer to reality, they are 
not certain, as far as they are certain, they do not refer to reali¬ 
ty.” Finite intelligence can never attain the bliss of seeing the 
goddess Truth: in science there can only be endless approxima¬ 
tion; in philosophy there can only be endless clarification. 


THOUGHT AS BLENDING OF IDEAS 



In the Sophist the structural pattern of the Republic is repeated: 
the rich core is ensconced in the middle; the rest is padding. I 
will comment only very briefly and marginally on the remaining 
part of the dialogue, which contains logical and linguistic excur¬ 
sions that are quite interesting but are not part of my main con¬ 
cern. 


The ontology of ‘kinds’ that Plato goes on to construct is an Ar¬ 
istotle-type metaphysics (see “Two Kinds of Metaphysics” in 
Plato’s Universe of Discourse, 2015) and like any such is an 
empty body of abstractions and has no share of the insight of the 
vibrant ontology we have seen in the earlier part (237b-249a). 


It is of course impossible for us to be always certain of Plato’s 
intention in saying this or that because he writes with certain 
contemporary controversies and oppositions in mind which are 
unknown to us. 


When Plato goes on at 260a to add ‘logos ’ to the ‘kinds’ (cate¬ 
gories) of being that he had been discussing he obliterates their 
nature and undermines the very idea of a table of categories. For 
in this manner the ‘kinds’ become equivalent to ‘ideas’ (forms) 
and become limitless in number. But Plato needed this universal 



extension of the ‘kinds’ as it is required for his doctrine of 
thought as a blending of ideas (forms, kinds) expounded earlier 
at 252d f. We may say that Plato in the Sophist fluctuates be¬ 
tween two distinct notions of ‘kinds’, in the narrower sense the 
‘kinds’ are proper categories, in the wider sense they are indis¬ 
tinguishable from ideas or forms. 


The explanation of Error and Falsehood at 260b-c is fantastic. 
Error is not a mixture of thought with the fictional ‘Nothing’. To 
think or say ‘what-is-not’ in the only admissible sense of the 
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phrase is to think of something ( alethe pant ’ einai in the sense of 
Protagoras’s Man-the-Measure) that only to second-level critical 
thinking appears to be thinking of ‘other’, i.e., to think of ‘what- 
is-not’ in the limited relative sense we have found to be the only 
permissible sense. So here again Plato, deliberately (as I be¬ 
lieve), enters the area of foggy language. — Plato needed to 
bring in ‘Nothing’ and error and deception to complete his dep¬ 
recatory portrayal of the sophist. 


In speaking of true and false statements at 263b, we have once 
again the linguistic trap made easier to escape undetected by the 
Greek idiom. The true statement states ta onta hos esti. There is 
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no problem here. The false statement speaks hetera ton onton: 
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so far so good; but Greek idiom equates this with speaking ta me 
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onta hos onta and we have the confounding of relative ‘what-is- 



not’ with absolute ‘what-is-not’, confusing ‘x is not y’ with ‘x 
is not’, leading to the absurdity of affirming that ‘Nothing’ has 
being. Plato was clear about the true explication as he has shown 
earlier but here he lets the confusion stand without correction to 
serve his purpose of denigrating the sophist. 


The way the Visitor continues his pursuit of the sophist provides 
added confirmation to my saying that Plato does not scruple at 
mixing the playful with the serious. 


It is curious that Plato, having defined reality as dunamis , should 
still think the existence of things calls for a creator (265b-c). 

This is where my ontology diverges radically from Plato’s. To 
me, the being of a personified intelligence still leaves the puzzle 
of Being where it was at the beginning. Hence whenever I say 
that ultimate Reality is creative intelligence I hasten to say that 
this is only a rough approximation and that it is better to say that 
ultimate Reality is intelligent creativity. It is the sheer pure act 
that is real. To my mind the ultimately real cannot have the fixi¬ 
ty of an entity but must be sheer creativity that I name Creative 
Eternity. But then again I insist that this is simply the way I find 
reality intelligible. We have to admit that we have no means of 
knowing the secret of Being. Hence I make no claim of truth or 
factuality for my vision. 



Perhaps we would not go far wrong if we see the Sophist as a 
comedy and it would not be unique in that among the dialogues. 
For instance, both the Hippias pieces are comedies; in the Hip- 
pias Major ’ we have broad comedy of character, in the Hippias 
Minor the sarcasm is hardly veiled, and the reputed paradox of 
that dialogue is only intended to ridicule Hippias’s failure to see 
the paradoxical consequence of his contention. I am convinced 
that we misread Plato when we overlook his clear warning to us 
that no serious thinker leaves his best thought in writing ( Phae- 
drus 274c-278b). May we not say that as Socrates in his dis¬ 
courses never meant to impart knowledge but only to lead his in¬ 
terlocutor to that fertile aporia which moves us to look within 
us, into our inner reality which is the fount and source of all un¬ 
derstanding — so Plato in his dialogues never meant to impart to 
us ‘truth’ but to shock us into awareness of the endlessness of 
philosophical exploration, the essentially open-endedness of 
metaphysical questions, the imperative confession of philosoph¬ 
ical ignorance, that in philosophical investigation there is no fi¬ 
nality, that, as Heraclitus knew, in probing the depths of our in¬ 
ner reality, we find that it is truly unfathomable? 


CONCLUSION 


It is not for human intelligence (or any finite intelligence) to find 
answers to ultimate questions. Suffice it that in raising ultimate 



questions the human being raises itself above the entire world of 
finitude and limitedness and contradictoriness. In wrestling with 
ultimate questions the finite human intelligence transcends itself 
and in viewing things sub specie aeternitatis lives on the plane 
of Eternity, the spiritual plane of being, the true realm of Free¬ 
dom. This of course is, strictly speaking, nonsense, but it is 
oracular nonsense that is richer and more sublime than the sanity 
of all the rest of the world put together. It is, as Plato would say, 
divine insanity. 


D. R. Khashaba 
May 27, 2019 



EXPLORATIONS 



THOUGHTS ON REASON 
D. R. Khashaba 


Reason, the substance of logic, is like its form, logic, empty and 
neutral; in itself and by itself it is dumb, speechless. For ages it 
has served and will continue to serve radically opposed stand¬ 
points. 


Reason is a good servant but is the worst of masters. Supersti¬ 
tions can be and have been astutely defended by apparently co¬ 
gent reasoning. So have many follies, absurdities, and lunacies. 


What we should value most highly is not reason but intelligence, 
the free exercise of creative intelligence to satisfy our craving 
for intelligibility. 


D. R. Khashaba 



October 18. 2018 



ON MORAL RELATIVITY 
D. R. Khashaba 


Notoriously, moral values are known to differ from region to re¬ 
gion and from time to time. This is the ground of the widely- 
held tenet that moral values are relative. The assertion of the rel¬ 
ativity of moral values is a truth hiding a pernicious falsehood. 
Specific moral injunctions and values are undeniably relative, 
changing with place, time, and circumstance; but the fulcrum of 
all morality is the principle of personal integrity entailing vari¬ 
ous levels of freedom, spontaneity and creativity. This is a cru¬ 
cial point that I will come back to later on. 


To be a person, to have personality, to be a moral agent, to have 
a morality: in general we may say that all these phrases mean 
one and the same thing and that one thing amounts to having an 
ideal that one identifies with one’s inner reality and true value. 
Without a moral ideal a man or woman is not a person but a sub- 



human monstrosity. Again this is a point that calls for refine¬ 
ment further on. 


What I have been saying so far is compatible with there being 
different moralities, for in the above lines I meant simply to 
clear a confusion relating to the question of moral relativity. 
This leaves the question of the comparative merit of different 
moralities open. It applies equally to the morality of a Homeric 
hero, a Buddhist or a Christian saint, a Nietzschean Ueber- 
mensch , or a self-willed tyrant. Is there no criterion then for pre¬ 
ferring one to the others? 


In Plato’s Phaedo there is a fiery passage in which, having char¬ 
acterized demotic virtue as an exchange of fear for fear, pleasure 
for pleasure, etc., goes on to say: 


“...I fear this is not the right exchange to attain virtue ... but 
that the only valid currency for which all these things 
should be exchanged is wisdom. With this we have real 
courage and moderation and justice and, in a word, true vir¬ 
tue, with wisdom...” (69a-b, tr. Grube). 

This is the Socratic conception of virtue and morality, a concep¬ 
tion that finds the true character and whole worth of a human be- 
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ing in that inner reality of ours, indifferently termed psuche or 
nous, which, Socrates says, flourishes by doing what is morally 



right and withers by doing what is morally wrong. Thus the phi¬ 
losopher’s morality, we may say, is the only genuine morality; 
in it alone there is genuine freedom, genuine spontaneity, genu¬ 
ine creativity. The integrity, personality, ideality, etc., that I at¬ 
tributed indifferently in a formal sense to all morality are all im¬ 
paired except in philosophic morality. In all other moralities, in¬ 
cluding the heteronomous morality of religious faith, though 
there may be a semblance of freedom and ideality, that is mere 
deceptive shadow. 

I find Kant’s assertion that the only absolutely good thing is a 
good will fully compatible with Socrates’ view; so also do I find 
Spinoza’s grounding of wisdom and virtue in adequate ideas. 
Both Spinoza’s position and Kant’s position follow as corollar¬ 
ies from the Socratic position. 


D. R. Khashaba 
October 23, 2018 



POST-TRUTH AGE? 
D. R. Khashaba 


Is ours a post-truth age? Decidedly yes. But is that peculiar to 
our age? 


In our days glaring specimens have cropped up in places where 
the practice used not to be so brazenly naked. That is what 
makes it look so shocking. But when have rulers and people in 
power and people wielding power in all its manifestations not 
concealed lies in a veneer of pseudo-truth? 


Where I live, in our happy Arab world, the audacious lies never 
had to wear a veil. What do the ruling despots and the powerful 
plutocrats have to fear? They lie not to hide the truth but just to 
preserve the semblance of decency and ... why not? ... of piety. 



Perhaps that is all that humans deserve. Throughout human his¬ 
tory peoples have been ruled by autocrats, some wise and good 
who made their peoples prosper and some foolish and evil who 
brought misery on their own and other peoples. 


Perhaps the best rule so far known by humans was that of primi¬ 
tive tribes. The tribe was ruled by a chief, hereditary or elected 
by some conventionally established means. The whole tribe was 
one family and the people actually behaved towards each other 
as members of a family. They were governed by conventional 
values and rules. The chief himself or herself - perhaps there 
were female chiefs - was governed by the conventions of the 
tribe. The whole tribe lived in harmony and peace, except for the 
occasional clashes with other tribes. Nobody had need to lie, to 
simulate the truth, or to resort to double-talk. 


Democracy where it existed so far was and still is an experi¬ 
ment. If, as practised so far, it can boast some success it simul¬ 
taneously bears the onus of the many evils it has dragged in its 
wake. For democracy to succeed all the citizens must be enlight¬ 
ened, wise, and righteous. In fifth-century BC Athens, the city 
under Pericles rose in power and in wealth and proved fertile 
ground for the growth of the drama, the arts, and philosophy. 
Alas! The citizens in the main were neither wise nor righteous. 
The city exploited its confederates and was barbaric in its re- 



sponse to rebellion. Greed and short-sightedness fuelled the Pel¬ 
oponnesian wars that ended in the downfall of Athens. 


In modern times, Hitler came to power by the popular vote. In 
our present day, the people of the USA, with or without the aid 
of Russian fingers, brought to power Trump who is intent on 
leading the international community to catastrophe; in the UK, 
while the world is clearly moving towards a system that has no 
room except for giants, the British people votes for leaving the 
security of the EU; and throughout Europe the extreme right is 
gaining power. 


When Gautama the Buddha called people to a life of intelligence 
and internal peace he had a hanful of followers. When after his 
death his rational teachings were turned into a superstitious reli¬ 
gion, that attracted millions. 


In what I have written above I trespassed in fields where I con¬ 
fess complete ignorance. I was moved by anger, anger at a hu¬ 
manity that shuns the pure and simple and finds attraction in the 
putrid and rotten. 


D. R. Khashaba 



October 26, 2018 



SCOURGE OF HATE 
D. R. Khashaba 


Why is there so much hate-crime in present-day society all over 
the world but particularly in the richer, more powerful coun¬ 
tries? The simple, plain answer is: because there is so much hate 
in present-day society. And why is there so much hate in pre¬ 
sent-day society? Because, in my opinion, capitalist society is 
based on the twin evils of acquisitiveness and competitiveness. 
The common ground of these two evils is egotism, the inimical 
opposition of I to the other. 


I imagine that in primitive tribal communism there was not 
much scope for hate, no more than within a common present- 
day family — probably much less. In feudal societies the injus¬ 
tice (if injustice it was) was general and less keenly felt. Even 
under the curse of slavery, in an average estate or household, in¬ 
dividual hate between master and slave would be rare. Most of 



the cruelty in slavery was perpetrated in the process of enslave¬ 
ment where the greed for riches was uppermost. 


The twin scourge of acquisitiveness and competitiveness does 
not only work within particular countries where it spreads depri¬ 
vation and misery even in rich and technologically advanced 
states, but also works, indeed in a more sinister manner, be¬ 
tween countries. The unholy trinity of poverty, ignorance and 
disease gnawing at millions in the backward areas of Africa, 
Asia, and Latin America is fuelled by the rapaciousness of the 
mighty and powerful. 


Humanity is mortally diseased and can only recover if and when 
it breathes the pure air of a more sane and more just world- 
order. 


D. R. Khashaba 
November 16, 2018 



FOLLY OF SCIENTISTS 
D. R. Khashaba 


Great scientists, scientists of genius who do excellent scientific 
work, commonly have two serious faults: (1) They are the worst 
misusers of language. (2) They staunchly believe their fallacies. 

I have repeatedly written about the failure of neuroscientists to 
understand that they have no business with the mind. I do not in¬ 
tend to say over again what I have said tens of times. In this pa¬ 
per I will defend the two charges I noted above by illustrations 
from a major article by Professor Alex Rosenberg, “is neurosci¬ 
ence a bigger threat than artificial intelli- 
gence?” https://www. 3ammagazine.com/3am/is-neuroscience-a- 
bigger-threat-than-artificial-intelligence/ To avoid misunder¬ 
standing let me say at this point that my remarks in the first part 
of this paper are not directed to Professor Rosenberg who is 
sceptical of the Nobel-Prize winning neuroscientists’ views he 
outlines. It is only at the end of my paper that my remarks relate 
to Rosenberg as he seems to me to waver and not to go far 
enough. 




Rosenberg begins by alluding to Watson, IBM’s Jeopardy win¬ 
ning computer, then says, “...if physical systems can do what 
we do without thought to give meaning to their achievements, 
the conscious human mind will be displaced from its unique role 
in the universe as a creative, responsible, rational agent.” About 
the computer threat I may say something at the end; what I tar¬ 
get here are the phrases “if physical systems can do what we do” 
and “give meaning to their achievements”. These phrases 
(which, I repeat, Rosenberg may not be responsible for) striking¬ 
ly illustrate the misuse of language: ‘do’, ‘meaning’, ‘achieve¬ 
ment’ are terms soaked in subjectivity’ and have no place in 
speaking of lifeless, mindless things. They can of course be used 
metaphorically; the trouble is that empiricists when using them 
are not aware of the hidden fallacy in their usage. 


Things - human-made things and natural things - do not ‘do’ 
things, do not ‘act’; they are made to ‘operate’ eithet by human 
agency or by powers we know nothing of. Scientists, having 
long ago decided to throw the mind behind their back (good 
methodology, the alpha and the omega of science, provided it is 
properly understood) have lost the sense of wonder, they do not 
see the mystery in anything happening at all, the absurdity of 
one thing making another thing happen. 


Scientists are great ones for hypotheses; what about this hypoth¬ 
esis which they would entertain if they could have a little humil¬ 
ity, like the truly great Einstein. Here is the hypothesis which 
they can adopt without the least hindrance to their great work 



and great achievements: In all the universe, in all being, there 
are two aspects, subjective and objective. Everything happening 
on the subjective side, down to the least flicker of emotion, has 
an accompaniment on the objective side. But however much, 
however deeply or comprehensively we examine, research, ana¬ 
lyze the objective we cannot understand or explain the subjec¬ 
tive or put our finger on the connection between the two. On the 
other hand (and this is a lesson philosophers have yet to learn) 
however deeply we examine and probe the subjective we can 
never - solely from the subjective - derive any knowledge or in¬ 
formation about the objective sphere. 


Let us proceed with Rosenberg’s rich article. According to Eric 
Kandel, John O’Keefe, Edvard, and May-Britt Moser we are 
told: “Thoughts with meaning have no more role in the human 
brain than in artificial intelligence.” Naturally, since science 
gives account only of the objective aspect, divorced of the sub¬ 
jective aspect, all scientific accounts will appear purely mechan¬ 
ical. That was so ever since the seventeenth century thanks to 
Descartes. 


“Consciousness tells us that we employ a theory of mind ... to 
decide on our ... actions ...”. First, my consciousness (whatever 
that might be) tells me nothing and I am not aware of a mind, let 
alone of a ‘theory of mind’ that I employ; I am simply aware 
that I myself, I a person, decide my course of action. Further, 

“... there have to be particular belief/desire pairings somewhere 
in our brains ...”. I can perhaps understand there being some- 



thing brainy in the brain as an accompaniment to the beliefs and 
desires but cannot understand the beliefs and desires, whose es¬ 
sence is subjectivity, being in the brain. But I cannot stop at eve¬ 
ry phrase and sentence. Let us proceed. 


“Humanity has converted this innate mind reading ability into a 
theory of mind ...”. Thus our Nobel-Prize winning researchers 
insist that we - ordinary women and men - have, not minds, but 
a theory of mind that we employ etc., etc. This is a theory and to 
my mind a bad theory, a fallacy. I am not aware of having a the¬ 
ory of mind; I do not act and behave because I think or believe 
that I have a mind; I am immediately, directly, and indubitably 
aware - not that I ‘have’ a mind - but that I am an intelligent be¬ 
ing, a person, and that I act and behave ‘because’ I want to. This 
to me is more evident, more certain, than the existence of the 
sun, about which I could conceivably be mistaken, or of the ex¬ 
istence of black holes about which the astrophysicists could 
conceivably be mistaken. 


Further, I find the best evidence for my intelligence and freedom 
not in choice and deliberation but, first, in simple autonomous 
acts - walking, talking, taking a sip of coffee - and second, in 
spontaneous moral and creative activity — when I rush to carry 
a child away from the course of a speeding vehicle or when I 
philosophize. (This view I have expounded in detail in “Free 
Will as Creativity”.) 



If we are convinced by neuroscientists (and philosophers of 
mind and professors of cognitive science, etc.) that our mind is 
an illusion, the danger to humanity will not be that robots might 
enslave us, but that we would turn ourselves into robots. 


I had intended to end this paper with some comments on Profes¬ 
sor Rosenberg’s concluding paragraphs but I have reached the 
limit that my ninety-one years set for me. Let me just make a 
few general remarks. Professor Rosenberg offers a judicious cri¬ 
tique of the neuroscientists’ position but then, it seems, he falters 
and, in my opinion in any case, does not go far enough. 


Unless and until scientists realize and acknowledge that they, as 
scientists, have nothing to do with mind, morals, or values and 
philosophers understand and confess that they, as philosophers, 
have nothing to do with the natural world, we shall continue to 
have bad science and bad philosophy. 


D. R. Khashaba 
November 25, 2018 




THEORY AND NYSTERY 
Thoughts on fact, theory, and mystery 
D. R. Khashaba 


The following lines are a supplement to my blog of November 
25, “Folly of Scientists”. 


Neuroscientists, to do away with the mind, speak of a mind¬ 
reading ability, then turn the ability we exercise into a ‘theory of 
mind we believe’, then turn the theory into an illusion. But a 
theory is not an illusion. It is an interpretation, an approxima¬ 
tion. 


Ptolemy’s astronomy was an interpretation far from perfect, an 
approximation open to further approximations. So was Gali¬ 
leo’s, Newton’s, Einstein’s; so are the best theories of Hawking. 



Ptolemy’s astronomy was not an illusion but an astute interpre¬ 
tation of the sighted movements of the planets, of observations 
reported by the senses, the vaunted facts of the empiricists. Facts 
in themselves are dumb, are meaningless. They only acquire 
meaning from interpretations laid on them by the mind, as Plato 
knew millennia ago and as Kant knew centuries ago. Strictly, 
there are no facts in nature; there are dumb phenomena that the 
mind makes into facts. 


Ptolemy’s, like all theories at all times, was a far from perfect 
interpretation, an approximation open to endless ‘better’ approx¬ 
imations; interpretations and approximations that will never end 
because they can never be anything but hesitant approaches to 
unfathomable mysteries. 


Thus, I venture to prophecy that in quantum mechanics and be¬ 
yond quantum mechanics scientists will endlessly, fruitlessly 
probe for the secret of the ultimate constituent of good old mat¬ 
ter, of Dr. Johnson’s solid rock. Thus will neuroscientists in vain 
endlessly seek to explain away, or simply to explain, the mys¬ 
tery of the mind. 



Dear Reader, if you find the above written in the style of a ser¬ 
mon, it is because I am tired of explaining what should have 
been obvious but for the dogma of empiricists. 


D. R. Khashaba 
November 26, 2018 



THE SOCCRATIC INTELLIGIBLE 
D. R. Khashaba 


Socrates’ notion of the intelligible, involving the distinction of 
the intelligible and the perceptible, is the core and the ground at 
once of the much-misunderstood and much-maligned so-called 
Platonic ‘theory of forms’ which in truth is not a theory but a 
creative notion that sheds light on all things that be and gives 
them intelligibility. In Republic VI there is a passage that won¬ 
derfully explains this crucial notion. When Socrates is pressed to 
say what the Idea of the Good is, he says he cannot give an ac¬ 
count of the Good but will speak in a simile of an offspring of 
the Good that bears resemblance to the Good. But instead of go¬ 
ing directly to the simile of the sun, he goes into a prelude that 
extends from St.507a to 509a which wonderfully elucidates the 
notion of the intelligible. In what follows I do little more than 
give an abridged paraphrase of this rich passage with the mini¬ 
mum of comment. 



Socrates first warns his audience to take care lest he inadvertent¬ 
ly cheat them by giving them a fake account (507a). As I see it, 
this is Plato’s ‘stage-trick’ to draw attention to what follows. 


Significantly Socrates then begins by asking his hearers to recol¬ 
lect what he had always expounded about the intelligible ideas 
(507a-b). At the request of Glaucon Socrates gives a detailed ac¬ 
count. Let us follow this seminal account step by step. I will try 
to keep as close as possible to Plato’s phraseology even if this 
makes for clumsy English. 


The many (instances of) things beautiful and the many (instanc¬ 
es of) things good we say have being and we give account of 
them in our discourse. (To say “the many are” or “there are 
many” waters down the force of Plato’s einai). On the other 
hand, corresponding to the many things beautiful and the many 
things good that we posited, we speak in each case of one idea 
that is unique and real (507b). While the many are visible but 
not (in themselves) intelligible, the ideas are intelligible but not 
visible (507c), (This is the gist and core of the Socratic intelligi¬ 
ble: perceptible things in themselves have no meaning; it is the 
intelligible ideas that give them what meaning they have for us, 
as Socrates will be showing.) By what, he asks, are the visible 
things seen by us? The answer is, by sight (507c). 



At this point Socrates prepares the way for introducing a new 
dimension to his account. (I will skip the example of hearing.) 
Socrates asks Glaucon: Have you considered how much special 
care the maker of the senses has devoted to the making of the 
power of seeing and being seen? (507c) He goes on to explain: 
Sight and whar is seen are not sufficient unto themselves but 
have need for what is not in them. Thus with the eye endowed 
with sight and in the presence of shapes and colours, the eye 
does not see and the shapes and colours are not seen unless there 
be a third something specifically requisite for this purpose. That 
third something is Light (507d-e). A most worthy something is 
this bond that unites the seen and the faculty of sight, this pre¬ 
cious light (508a). 


Now Socrates moves to relate this account of visibility in the 
light of Light to the promised simile of the child of the Good 
and in so doing places in the clearest light the notion of the intel¬ 
ligible and intelligibility. This precious gift of light that makes 
it possible for the eye to see and for the visible things to be seen 
we owe to the sun (508a). Now neither sight itself nor that in 
which it resides, the eye, is one with the sun, yet of all the or¬ 
gans of sense the eye is most alike the sun (508a-b). Now the 
power of sight that the eye possesses is a boon it receives as an 
influx flowing from the sun: and the sun, while not being itself 
sight but the cause of sight, is yet itself seen by sight (508b). 



This then is the child that the Good procreated as an analogue to 
itself, so that as the Good is in the intelligible sphere to under¬ 
standing and what is understood, such is the sun in the visible 
sphere to sight and what is seen (208b-c). It is most important to 
be clear about what is implied here. The Good, the ultimate In¬ 
telligence that is the ultimate Reality, is the source of the heav¬ 
enly Light that gives understanding to the mind and that gives 
meaning to all things cognized. This is the gist of Platonic Ideal¬ 
ism: knowledge and understanding do not come from the natural 
world outside us nor from the neurons in our brains. This is fur¬ 
ther driven home by what Socrates goes on to say. 


When the eyes are directed to that which is not illumined by the 
bright light of day but to things dim under the faint nocturnal 
light, they do not see but are almost blind as if they do not have 
in them the pure power of sight; but when these same eyes are 
directed to that upon which the sun shines they see clearly and 
appear to have the power of sight in them (508c). Likewise 
when the mind regards that which has the resplendent luminosi¬ 
ty of veracity and reality it understands and knows and appears 
to have intelligence. But when it turns to the dusky region of 
becoming and perishing it opines and constantly changes opin¬ 
ions as if it has no intelligence (508c-d). This is the position fur¬ 
ther developed in the Divided Line section of the Republic 
(509d-511e) which immediately follows but which falls beyond 
the limits of this essay. 



The Idea of the Good then is what gives the things known their 
veracity and gives the knower the capacity of knowing; and 
while being the cause of knowledge and veracity and while these 
both are beautiful, it is other than they and far more beautiful 
(508e). Further, just as it is right to think of light and sight as 
having similarity to the sun but not right to think they are one 
with the sun, so it is right to think that understanding and veraci¬ 
ty have a likeness to the Good but not right to think that they are 
the Good, for the state of the Good is to be esteemed far superior 
to these (508e-509a). 


Consider the analogy further in this way: The sun not only gives 
visible things the capability of being seen but also gives them 
their generation and growth and nourishment, while it itself is 
not generation. Likewise, the things known not only owe their 
intelligibility to the Good, but from the Good come their very 
being and their essence while it itself is not essence but trans¬ 
cends essence in worth and in power (509a-b). 


It is most important to understand that both parts of this last 
statement are intended to be taken seriously and literally, for this 
is the very core of Platonism, namely, that (1) not only the intel¬ 
ligibility of things but their very being and essence come from 
the Good, and (2) the Good transcends essence and is therefore 



strictly unfathomable and ineffable and hence can only be inti¬ 
mated in myth, parable, and metaphor. However I do not intend 
to expand on this here since in all my writings I have been ex¬ 
pounding and interpreting this position. 


D. R. Khashaba 
November 21, 2018 



PLATO’S MYSTICISM 
a mote 

D. R. Khashaba 


Socrates at times withdrew within himself, lost to all that sur¬ 
rounded him. Were those periods of intense concentrated ration¬ 
al thinking or were they periods of deep mystic experience? No¬ 
body can say. 


With Plato we are on surer ground. In the Phaedo , in the Sympo¬ 
sium, in Republic (especially at points in Books IV and VII), to 
mention the most prominent instances, we are clearly led to a 
mystic vision. But Plato was a mystic with a difference. While 
other mystics symbolized their mystic visions, Plato rationalized 
his. In doing so he makes it easier for us to share in mystic expe¬ 
rience and also enables us to understand the essence of mysti¬ 
cism as a vision of the ultimate unity of all Being. 



Mysticism, we can say, is the core and the crown of Plato’s phi¬ 
losophy. 

If I am given the time I may write a book developing this idea. 

D. R. Khashaba 
November 29, 2018 



DOES GOD EXIST? 
D. R. Khashaba 


To speak of proving the existence of God is, to my mind, inane. 
If by God we meant the Whole, the All, then this needs no 
proof; it is a self-evident truth, the only point that can be disput¬ 
ed is what degree or level of unity and wholeness the universe 
has. This is a metaphysical question asking for a vision that can 
be more or less meaningful but can never be factually con¬ 
firmed. If on the other hand we mean by God a particular exist¬ 
ent within or without the universe then we cannot say anything 
of that existent without specifying its nature and its character; it 
can be a benevolent Ahura Mazda, a malicious Ahriman, or an 
indifferent Brahma; and having specified its nature and charac¬ 
ter, all we can do is to suggest reasons for the likelihood or un¬ 
likelihood of its actual existence, but cannot attain certainty 
about its existence or non-existence. My position is simply that 



about the world outside us we are not given to answer any ulti¬ 
mate questions and must humbly confess our ignorance. 


The theological argument that we must believe in the existence 
of God because the Sacred Books affirm it is involved in a vi¬ 
cious circle: Believe that God exists because the Book says so. 
Why believe the Book? Because it is the word of God. Who says 
it is the word of God? The Book says it is the word of God. A 
bad argument. Moreover, all of the Sacred Books of the mono¬ 
theistic religions are marred with incredible things and with 
atrocious and revolting things. They may be valuable as litera¬ 
ture; they may incidentally be useful sources of historical data; 
but nothing more. 


Polytheism is at best an imaginative interpretation of the pro¬ 
cesses and forces of nature. 


Astute thinkers have accepted one form or another of the Onto¬ 
logical Argument. The ontological argument is a special form of 
the metaphysical idea of the Whole. But that is only good as an 
intrinsically intelligible vision. Kant was right: it proves nothing 
about the world outside us. 



In my philosophy to say that God (as ultimate Reality) exists is a 
contradiction in terms, because the existent, in my terminology, 
is essentially particular, determinate, final, and transient. I say 
that the One is real but does not exist: as I have repeatedly ex¬ 
plained in my writings; this is not meant as a paradox. 


D. R. Khashaba 
December 8, 2018 



THE TWO CULTURES 
D. R. Khashaba 


When I googled “The Two Cultures” it came with a 
bonus of three other papers, “Intellectuals as Natural 
Luddites ”, “The Scientific Revolution ”, and “The Rich 
abd the Poor”. This essay was primarily to comment 
on “The Two Cultures ” but, reading the other papers, 

I added a few notes. 


I 


It is nearly sixty years since C P Snow (1905 - 
1980) gave his classic Rede lecture in 1959 about the 
two cultures. Snow crystallizes the problem he was ad¬ 
dressing in one sentence: “I believe the intellectual life 
of the whole of western society is increasingly being 
split into two polar groups.” There exists between the 



two “a gulf of mutual incomprehension” as Snow says 
further on. 


It is time to examine Snow’s views anew, for in the six 
decades that have elapsed there has been much signifi¬ 
cant change in the cultural scene worldwide so that 
some of Snow’s remarks seem to have become irrele¬ 
vant. Smow, for instance, clears scientists of the ‘accu¬ 
sation’ of optimism: he is right in what he says about 
individual temperaments but, professionally, there is 
no denying that the dreams of astrophysicists, neuro¬ 
scientists, and AI scientists (not ‘philosophers’, please) 
are nowadays hyperbolic. On the other hand, various 
philosophic disciplines have turned into scientific spe¬ 
cialties so that ‘philosophers’ unabashedly adopt the 
scientific outlook and apply scientific methods, they 
indeed practise science and do not philosophize. There 
are other views in Snow’s lecture that call for revision 
or outright correction but in the present essay I wish to 
concentrate on the main issue. 


As far as I see it and as far as my confessedly limited 
knowledge permits, the problem is no longer so much 
one of ‘mutual incomprehension’ as one of reciprocal 



transgression which perhaps does more harm than 
when each of the ‘two polar groups’ kept to itself. 


It is true that the progress of science has indirectly 
opened our eyes to the falsity of theological dogma and 
bared the roots of many superstitions. But that was 
mainly when the subject matter of the dogma and the 
superstitions was in the first place within the legitimate 
sphere of science, such as the form and position of the 
Earth and the origin of species. 


But scientists, inebriated by the outstanding successes 
of science and technology from the seventeenth centu¬ 
ry on and abetted by the wrongheaded rationalistic ap¬ 
proach initiated by Descartes, have come to usurp not 
only all knowledge but all understanding, all foresight, 
all wisdom — a trend crowned by the contention - im¬ 
plicit or declared - by AI technologists that their art is 
the focus and locus of all knowledge, all understand¬ 
ing, all power. 


While the mutual alienation of the two cultures was 
and is bad enough, the monopolization of all wisdom 
by science is far worse. It leaves the direction and gov- 



ernance of human life under the sole hegemony of the 
empirical approach and methods which are not compe¬ 
tent to examine aims, values, and purposes. The med¬ 
dling of non-scientists with matters proper to science, 
while equally unjustified, is practically less damaging. 


“Most of our fellow human beings, for instance,” says 
Snow, “are underfed and die before their time.” Not 
only is the situation not any better now despite all the 
scientific and technological progresses, but the most 
scientifically and technologically advanced powers are 
the least disposed to offer significant help. Science, 
and only science, can provide the means to handle the 
problem but only insight into true values can breed the 
will to do so. 


Starting from my first book onwards I have been harp¬ 
ing on the necessity of the radical separation of science 
and philosophy, not as two cultures but as two aspects 
or two dimensions of the common human intellectual 
venture. Failing this separation, scientists will continue 
to speak nonsense about ultimate principles, ultimate 
origins, ultimate ends and philosophers will continue to 
speak nonsense about the objective world, leaving the 
crucial questions of the values and ends that should 
govern human life in the hands of folly, prejudice, and 
learned ignorance. 



II 


In “Intellectuals as Natural Luddites” Snow begins by 
affirming what this title promises particularly of ‘liter¬ 
ary intellectuals’. Well, isn’t that as it should be? Isn’t 
it the social function of intellectuals to prepare the 
ground for creative renewals and creative revolutions? 
And isn’t it necessary for that to destroy what obstructs 
renewal and revolution? 


Snow speaks of intellectuals opposing the industrial 
revolution. That was a peculiar case. The industrial 
revolution began with pernicious accompaniments. The 
pith and core of the industrial revolution was the 
mechanization of labour. That had practical advantages 
but had tremendous social, psychological, and moral 
evils which we have not yet completely comprehended. 
IT in our own day is progressively mechanizing 
thought with great material benefits but leading to dis¬ 
astrous moral evils. 


Snow repeatedly speaks of ‘producing wealth’. 
Shouldn’t we stop to ask What constitutes wealth?, 



Wealth for whom?, Wealth to what ends? Isn’t there 
such a thing as a surfeit of wealth? Surely it is not wise 
to think of wealth as something good in itself; and in¬ 
cidentally, that is a question, an issue, that science with 
its quantitative focus and objective methods cannot 
deal with; it is a question of values and that is the prov¬ 
ince of philosophical thinking. 


‘Training in applied science’ is just what humans now 
have too much of, to the oblivion of insight into true 
values and true ends. Thus the ruling mentality and the 
policies of the richest and most powerful country are 
now actually what constitutes the most ominous threat 
facing the human world. 


Perhaps conditions in mid-twentieth century were just 
beginning to turn full circle. Snow observed what had 
been but could not see what was to be. 


Marginally, Snow finds “it doesn’t make social sense 
that in Germany, in the 1830’s and 1840's, long before 
serious industrialisation had started there, it was pos¬ 
sible to get a good university education in applied sci¬ 
ence”. Perhaps the explanation is simple: the German 
mentality, immersed in ‘useless’ philosophy, looked 



for the principles behind industrialization long before 
the empirical Britons and Americans. 


Snow decries the failure of “Ruskin and William Mor¬ 
ris and Thoreau and Emerson and Lawrence” to un¬ 
derstand the industrial revolution. This, to say the 
least, is too narrow a view, poor in insight into the true 
value of the contributions of some of the most beauti¬ 
ful minds bred by humanity. 


Snow says that “industrialisation is the only hope of 
the poor”. Two centuries of material progress without 
philosophical insight have left the poor not only in the 
backward countries but even in the most advanced 
countries in abject misery. Snow’s rhetoric against the 
critics of industrialization is short-sighted, it leaves out 
of account the moral blindness that is part and parcel 
of the industrial revolution. 


“To people like my grandfather,” Snow says, “there 
was no question that the industrial revolution was less 
bad than what had gone before. The only question 
was, how to make it better.” Perhaps that is the most 
balanced statement of Snow’s. But what is needed to 
make it better is not the mentality behind the industrial 
revolution, but the mentality of its critics given the 
time to have a panoramic view of the picture. 



Snow in summing up says that one of the lesser 
‘gains’ of industrialization “is that organizing a socie¬ 
ty for industry makes it easy to organise it for all-out 
war.” Can we see that as a gain or even a mixed gain 
of industrialization or is it rather its most sinister evil? 
And Snow was speaking with Hiroshima and Nagasa¬ 
ki fresh in memory! 


Ill 

Snow begins “The Scientific Revolution” by develop¬ 
ing at some length the distinction between the indus¬ 
trial and the scientific revolutions, the gist of it comes 
to this: The change to the scientific revolution “comes 
from the application of real science to industry, no 
longer hit and miss, no longer the ideas of odd ‘inven¬ 
tors’, but the real stuff.” Snow still binds the scientific 
revolution closely to the industrial revolution as if it 
were an offshoot of the latter beginning “not more 
than thirty or forty years ago”, that is after the lapse of 
the first two or three decades of the twentieth century. 
Galileo, Newton, even Darwin apparently have noth¬ 
ing to do with the scientific revolution! So much is the 
precedence of practice over thought for Snow. Lest 
you think me unfair to Snow, consider this: “as a 
rough definition, I should take the time when atomic 
particles were first made industrial use of.” 



I pass by much without comment because I have al¬ 
ready made my position clear and I do not want to 
prolong this essay beyond what is necessary. 

Incidentally, is the distinction between pure and ap¬ 
plied scientists any longer relevant? This is not a rhe¬ 
torical question; I am genuinely asking: Are the 
NASA experts pure or applied scientists? The neuro¬ 
scientists? I suppose Snow would see them as pure 
scientists with no ‘sense of social fact’. Snow lived 
through the seventies when the digital revolution was 
in full swing. Did he modify any of the views he had 
expressed in 1959? 


The greater part of Snow’s paper is taken up with a 
detailed statistical comparison between the English, 
American, and Russian educational systems, which is 
outside the scope of this essay, and anyway probably 
does not apply to present-day conditions. 


IV 


I have to quote at length the second paragraph of 
“The Rich and the Poor” because it sums up a situa¬ 
tion that is much more alive today than it was in the 
middle of the twentieth century: 



“The main issue (of the scientific revolution) is 
that the people in the industrialised countries are 
getting richer, and those in the non-industrialised 
countries are at best standing still: so that the gap 
between the industrialised countries and the rest 
is widening every day. On the world scale this is 
the gap between the rich and the poor.” 


“This disparity”, Smow says, “between the rich and 
the poor ... has been noticed ... by the poor. Just be¬ 
cause they have noticed it, it won't last for long. ... 
Once the trick of getting rich is known, as it now is, 
the world can't survive half rich and half poor. It's just 
not on.” This optimistic prophecy of Snow’s has 
proved far wrong, though it sounded convincingly log¬ 
ical. Why? 

Why has that theoretically reasonable expectation 
been baffled? It had to fail, in my opinion, because the 
world political organization, and on top of it the capi¬ 
talist economic system, work against it. 


Industrialization, Snow tells us, produces wealth. All 
right. But its conception of wealth is rotten. So long as 
the wealth we hanker for is material wealth industrial¬ 
ization, aided by AI stupidity, will give us more and 
more unneeded products and, to market its products, 
will heighten insane consumerism and cut-throat com¬ 
petitiveness. The rich will get ever richer and the poor 



ever poorer not only as between countries but within 
the populations of the 'advanced’ countries them¬ 
selves. This is most clearly evident in the richest and 
most powerful country, the USA. 


We have already seen Snow lamenting the folly of 
Ruskin, William Morris, Thoreau, Emerson. To me 
those were wiser than the rulers of the most advanced 
countries today. They knew what kind of wealth 
makes a good human life. Socrates prays: May I think 
the wise alone rich. 


A long paragraph that gives a good all-round summary 
begins confidently: “Since the gap between the rich 
countries and the poor can be removed, it will be.” 
Will it indeed? The rambling paragraph ends with this 
statement: “The poor countries, until they have got 
beyond a certain point on the industrial curve cannot 
accumulate (the mecessary) capital. That is why the 
gap between rich and poor is widening. The capital 
must come from outside.” The problem is that, as ex¬ 
perience has shown, the capital from outside comes 
with crippling conditions. For the gap between the rich 
and the poor countries to be removed there must be a 
real world government that is able and willing to de¬ 
velop its poorer regions, sanely realizing that that is 
necessary for the good of the whole. 



Further on Snow says, “Even the United States hasn't 
infinite resources of such capital.” The US and other 
rich countries would have adequate resources for re¬ 
moving famine, hunger, curable diseases, and igno¬ 
rance worldwide if they themselves were cured of the 
madness of consumerism and the graver madness of 
arms piling. 


Snow offers some very good practical proposals fol¬ 
lowed by some realistic observations and further pre¬ 
dictions mixed with erroneous judgments. Snow’s ap¬ 
proach is well-intentioned and generous in spirit. I 
find fault not with Snow’s intentions but with the lame 
horse he rides: the industrial revolution crowned with 
the ‘scientific revolution’ onto which the digital revo¬ 
lution has now been superimposed. This I find a very 
lame horse because it combines a surfeit of knowledge 
with abject poverty in wisdom since science, as Socra¬ 
tes sought to teach us, has no understanding of values 
and ends. 


D. R. Khashaba 
December 14, 2018 



STICKING MY NECK OUT 
D. R. Khashaba 


I know I am sticking my neck out. I will be called mad, arrogant, 
ignorant, stupid, and worse things still. But I have to do it. Like 
the child in Hans Christian Andersen tale I have to cry out “The 
Emperor has no clothes on” because that is what my eyes show 
me. And it is not the first time. I have already criticized Rus¬ 
sell’s Theory of Types before I knew that Wittgenstein had 
trashed it in the Tractatus (3.331, 3.332); I have written An An¬ 
swer to Quine’s “On What There Is”; I have commented on the 
extra-scientific views in Roger Penrose’s Road to Reality and in 
Stephen Hawking’s Brief History of Time. The present paper has 
been triggered by an intriguing article by Professor Ray Monk 
about Kurt Godel 

https://www.prospectmagazine.co.uk/magazine/kurt-godel-and- 

the-romance-of-logic in which I find confirmation for views I 
have been explicating from my first book onwards. I will not 
however be so foolhardy as to comment on Professor Monk’s ar¬ 
ticle or on Godel’s Theory - an area in which my ignorance is 




total - but I will reiterate the views for which I detect confirma¬ 
tion in this region that is completely beyond my range. 


In my special interpretation of Plato I have long been asserting 
that there is no finality in thought, there is absolutely no formu¬ 
lation of thought or language that is free of contradiction. Since 
all particularity is grounded in negation - a particular thing be¬ 
ing essentially determined by what it is not - this cannot but be 
so. I first learned this lesson from the Socratic elenchus. No def¬ 
inition of anything in terms exterior to the thing itself is immune 
to contradiction. Hence the Socratic examination regularly ends 
in aporia (perplexity) — not that there can be no practically use¬ 
ful definitions: Plato gives many examples of these — but Soc¬ 
rates purposefully leads his interlocutor to perplexity to intimate 
that the essence of a thing can only be grasped in the self¬ 
evidence of the idea in the mind. And that is why Russell’s The¬ 
ory of Types was intrinsically flawed since there can be no final 
Type as Wittgenstein saw clearly. 


Again, I have constantly affirmed that logic, arithmetic, the 
whole of mathematics (even in the wider sense of the Greek 
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mathemata ), and the whole of Symbolic Logic are closed sys¬ 
tems created by the human mind and have their truth within 
themselves and only within themselves. That is why all these 
systems in the end speak nothing but tautologies as, once again, 



Wittgenstein said. Russell and other mathematicians would not 
admit this, but that is their error. To my mind Godel’s Theory of 
Incompleteness can only be understood in this light. I would go 
so far as to say that the theories of physical science - Newton’s, 
Einstein’s, Hawking’s, Big Bang and Black Holes and all - are 
conceptual systems that have their truth within the systems but 
can claim no absolute certainty, no absolute accuracy, and abso¬ 
lutely no finality. That is the central message of my latest book, 
In Praise of Philosophical Ignorance. That is why Plato insists 
that all philosophical propositions must be demolished by dia¬ 
lectic and that philosophical insights can only be intimated in 
myth, allegory, and metaphor. 


Incidentally, I cannot accept Professor Monk’s interpretation of 
Platonism. I know that that is the mainline scholarly interpreta¬ 
tion (and is the basis of Roger Penrose’s Road to Reality) but I 
believe that is a misinterpretation foisted by Aristotle on all pos¬ 
terity. Plato did not think that the ideas have a separate existence 
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(Aristotle’s chorismos ): the celestial abode of the Forms in the 
Phaedrus and the vision of Beauty in the Symposium are con¬ 
fessed myths: the Forms - as ‘Socrates’ explains in the Phaedo 
(the ‘autobiography’) - are ideas the mind sheds on things to 
give them meaning, a view that Kant re-discovered for himself 
in his doctrine of Concepts of the Understanding. 



D. R. Khashaba 


December 25, 2018 



ALLURE OF WITTGENSTEIN 
D. R. Khashaba 


I have been reading a very interesting review article by Frank 
Freedman of Portraits of Wittgenstein. 

https://kirkcenter.org/reviews/portrait-of-a-genius/ The follow¬ 
ing are marginal notes incited by the article. 


Wittgenstein is as enigmatic and fascinating in his person and 
his life as in his philosophy. I have written two major essays 
about him: ” “The Wittgenstein Enigma” ( The Sphinx and the 
Phoenix , 2009) and “The Other Wittgenstein” {Plato’s Universe 
of Discourse). 


I find the Tractatus of far higher philosophical importance than 
the Invstigations. The Investigations - in which Wittgenstein 
crystallized his perpetual puzzlement - did more harm than good 
by fostering the excesses of Analytic philosophers who turned 



Wittgenstein’s genuine puzzlement (a virus he caught from G. 
E. Moore) into a business. 


Wittgenstein was right in maintaining that in philosophy there 
are, strictly speaking, no problems amenable to solution. That 
was part and parcel of the Tractcitus scepticism. At the core of 
every genuine philosophical ‘problem’ there is an unfathomable 
mystery that we can go on probing for ever, never reaching a de¬ 
finitive solution, but ever gaining insights — insights that are 
strictly ineffable and can only be intimated in myth, parable, and 
metaphor, as Plato well knew. 


My view of philosophy as endless exploration of Being, Life, 
and Mind is wholly in harmony with Wittgenstein’s assertions: 
“Not how the world is, is the mystical, but that it is,” and “There 
is indeed the inexpressible. This shows itself; it is the mystical.” 
(Wording as quoted in Freeman’s article.) I commented on all 
this at length in “The Other Wittgenstein”. 

D. R. Khashaba 
December 28, 2018 



PLATO’S SECRET 
D. R. Khashaba 

___ 9 9 \ 

Ta megista ton agathon hemin gignetai dia mani¬ 
as (The greatest of goods come to us through 
madness, Phaedrus 344a). 


I 


I think we can safely say that Plato did not expect anyone to un¬ 
derstand his writings and did not care that anyone should under¬ 
stand them. He wrote for himself. He nonchalantly mixed the se¬ 
rious with the playful. We would not go far wrong if we say that 
Plato was most serious when he was playful and least earnest 
when most studious. In nearly all of his works he craftily dis¬ 
guised his true drive. In the Phaedrus however for once he let 
out the secret, secure in the knowledge that the best way to hide 
your jewel is to put it in plain view. 


The Phaedrus is perhaps the most complex of Plato’s dialogues. 
The Symposium has much diversity but the overall plan is sim- 



pie. The Protagoras , dramatically perfect, is richly varied in 
content but the plot is fully integrated and the seams well 
smoothed. The Phaedrus is most playful and indeed playfulness 
is the central theme, the core, the pith, the secret of this intricate 
piece of plastic art. But in this essay I will not dwell on the 
complexity or the artistry but will concentrate on the central 
theme of play which brings to the light Plato’s best kept secret 
and shows most clearly Plato’s conception of the true nature of 
philosophy. 


The outline of the Phaedrus is simple. Socrates meets Phaedrus 
who has been all morning listening to Lysias and has with him a 
transcript of Lysias’s show speech. The two walk together out¬ 
side the city wall to a pleasant spot beside the Ilisus where, re¬ 
clining on the lush grass, Phaedrus reads out to Socrates Lysi¬ 
as’s speech recommending that a lad favour a non-lover rather 
than a lover. Socrates, answering Phaedrus’s challenge, delivers 
a mock counter-speech on the same theme then recants and 
makes another speech in praise of erotic love, in the course of 
which Plato gifts us with the beautiful myth of the celestial 
abode of the forms of virtues and the portrayal of the soul as a 
chariot, charioteer, and two horses one noble and good and the 
other crooked and unruly. Following the myth there comes a 
passage that scholars take no account of but will be the heart of 
this essay. Then there follows a lengthy discussion of rhetoric 
which most Platonic scholars see as the all in all of the Phae¬ 
drus. Towards the end there comes another crucial passage 
which in turn scholars disregard but which I see as of the utmost 
importance. The dialogue concludes with an assessment of Lysi¬ 
as and the yet young Isocrates as writers. 



The ‘secret’ is first whispered early in the second speech of Soc- 

9 9 \ 

rates when we learn that ta megista ton agathon hemin gignetai 
dia manias (the greatest of goods come to us through madness, 
344a). Science and rational thinking give us useful practical 
knowledge but wisdom is born of inspiration when one ‘on hon¬ 
ey-dew hath fed and drunk the milk of paradise’ (Coleridge). 
This, in a nutshell, is what philosophy is for Plato, not useful 
knowledge gained by observation and experimentation but inef¬ 
fable insight into the unfathomable reality that we glimpse when 
the mind alone, in itself and by itself “moves into that which is 
pure, always is, deathless, and constant... and it is this that is 
called phronesis (reason, intelligence)” (Phaedo 79d). (At the 
beginning of this paragraph I was quoting Socrates speaking of 
the madness of love; I quietly slid to the madness of philosophy: 
I don’t think Plato would protest, for this is exactly what he will 
be doing next.) 


II 


After delightedly listening to the beautiful myth of the heavenly 
home of the divine Forms and of the ascent of the winged soul 
to the heavenly plain of reality Phaedrus leads the conversation 
back again to the topic of rhetoric — and into the crust of the 
scrupulous examination of the claims and rights and wrings of 
rhetoric Plato sneaks in the kern of the prophetic proclamation 
of the essence of philosophy. I will leave aside - except for a 
few marginal remarks - the detailed discussion of rhetoric and 
concentrate on the revelation of the true nature of philosophical 



thinking. Plato cunningly hides his gems: in his works the seri¬ 
ous is the tinsel, the playful is the gold. For here comes a pas¬ 
sage that scholars pass over in serene silence. Socrates recapitu¬ 
lates: 


“We said that there are two kinds of madness, one coming 
from human diseases, the other being a divine liberation 
from conventional ways. The divine madness we divided 
into four kinds ... We said that the madness of love, which 
is inspired by Aphrodite and Eros, is the best. We de¬ 
scribed, I know not how, the passion of love in a sort of 
image, perhaps with some measure of truth in it, but maybe 
in a way it led us astray, and after fashioning a somewhat 
likely tale, we playfully but appropriately and reverently 
sang a mythic hymn of praise to your master and mine, 
Love, the guardian of beautiful boys.” (562a-b) 


Here we have Plato’s manifesto of the whole of genuine philos¬ 
ophy and philosophizing. Madness mania, liberation from con- 
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ventional ways exallages ton eiothoton nomimon, a sort of im- 
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age apeikazontes, with some measure of truth alethous tinos 
aphaptomenoi , it led us astray allose parapheromenoi , fashion¬ 
ing a somewhat likely tale kerasantes ou pamtapasin apitthanon 
logon, we playfully sang a mythic hymn muthicon tina hymnon 
prosepaisamen —prosepaisamen indeed we were playing! 
That’s the keyword, the secret code word to Plato’s hidden 
treasures. Those who deplore that Plato never wrote a systematic 
treatise should study this passage with open mind. A systematic 
treatise would be anathema (in the corrupted New Testament 
sense: pardo the anachronism) to Plato. Plato wrote the dia- 



logues as a dramatist, as a poet, not as a professor of philosophy. 
That I am not mistaken in my interpretation will become evident 
when we come to Plato’s second, more explicit, disclosure to¬ 
wards the end of the dialogue. 


Ill 


In the course of the discussion of rhetoric Plato introduces his 
method of collection and division. Plato here calls it ‘dialectic’ 
but this is quite other than what Plato meant by dialectic in the 
Republic and elsewhere. Of Plato’s experimentations with this 
method I have written elsewhere and see no need for taking it up 
here. 


Socrates goes into a lengthy and elaborate discussion of what 
would make of rhetoric a science. (See especially 269a-274b.) 
The upshot of it, according to my reading, is to show that that is 
absolutely impossible. Rhetoric or oratory can never be a sci¬ 
ence or art. As Socrates maintains in the Gorgias , it is a knack. 


IV 


At 274c ff. we come to another passage most crucial for under¬ 
standing the essence of Plato’s philosophy, a passage which 
again scholars slur over without understanding. Reverting to the 
question of the advisability of leaving a logos in writing, Socra- 



tes tells an Egyptian tale of the god Theuth who invented writing 
among many other things. Theuth goes to show and recommend 
his inventions to the god-king Ammon. When he comes to speak 
of the benefits of the art of writing, saying that it would make 
the Egyptians wise and enhance their memory, the king replies 
that on the contrary it will induce forgetfulness into the soul of 
those who learn it: 


Socrates goes on to speak of the dumbness of written texts. A 
discourse in writing, when abused or wrongly understood cannot 
defend itself. In the Protagoras Socrates likens a book to a drum 
that once struck goes on booming out the same sound (329a). In 
live conversation the speaker when necessary can clarify, quali¬ 
fy, modify, correct, or even reverse what he had said. 


Plato soon widens and deepens the implications of all this. At 
this point and on this issue Plato speaks lucidly, explicitly, em¬ 
phatically and words it meticulously: 
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“Therefore he that leaves behind him any thesis ( technen ) 
in writing, and he that receives the text, thinking that the 
writing will be clear and certain, is indeed a simpleton full 
of folly and in truth ignorant of the prophecy of Ammon, 
believing that written words can do more than remind him 
who already knows what the words are about.” 



This is expressed most clearly and in the most explicit terms, yet 
scholars choose to take it with more than a grain of salt as if it 
were merely rhetoric hyperbole. I maintain that Plato here ex¬ 
ceptionally meant his words to be taken literally. The Seventh 
Epistle, whether genuine or a well-informed forgery, confirms 
this. 


I go further. I believe Plato meant his denunciation of writing to 
have still wider and deeper significance. As I have repeated ad 
nauseam, any determinate statement, any definite formulation of 
thought or language, is contradictable. That is the ground of the 
demand in the Republic that all philosophical propositions must 
be demolished by dialectic (533c). Philosophical understanding 
is only born in the live process of philosophical exploration, 
whether in contemplation or in intelligent dialogue: it is a light 
that shines, a glimpse of living insight. 


Again in reading or listening to speech, however carefully for¬ 
mulated, understanding is never a passive reception but a crea¬ 
tive interpretation. This is so at all levels, from the most exalted 
to the commonplace. 


I wish I could reproduce here the beautiful image contrasting the 
serious gardener with him who plants his seeds in ‘gardens of 
Adomis’. Plato goes on to say that one who has knowledge of 
the just and the good and the beautiful would, if and when he 
writes, writes in play and for amusement and to treasure up re- 



minders for his old age. The whole passage in 276a-e is well 
worth reading and rereading again and again for delight and for 
enlightenment. 


V 


The dialogue concludes with a critical assessment of Lysias and 
a prognostication for the young Isocrates and ends with a beauti¬ 
ful prayer of Socrates which I cannot resist reproducing below: 


“O beloved Pan and all you other gods in this place, grant 
me that I be beautiful within. Let my external possessions 
be in harmony with what is within. May I consider the wise 
man rich. Of gold, let me have as much only as a temperate 
man can bear and carry.” 


D. R. Khashaba 
New Year Day 2019 



EINSTEIN AND DETERMINISM 
D. R. Khashaba 


I have the highest admiration for Einstein and have frequently 
quoted his insightful remarks. Very few mathematicians and 
physicists of the first rank have a philosophical turn of mind; 
among those exceptional few Einstein is foremost. On one issue 
however I radically oppose Einstein’s position. Reading Ein¬ 
stein’s “Religion and Science”* I baulked at the following 
phrases: “... the universal operation of the law of causation ... 
man's actions are determined by necessity, external and internal 

55 


The term Taw of causation’ is ambiguous and misleading; 
worse still is the expression Taws of nature’. We observe broad 
regularities in nature and represent these in patterns that enable 
us to make predictions of happenings, anticipate happenings, 
and put to use the regularities we observe. Despite all our ad¬ 
vances, all our precision instruments, all our computers, no one 



can ever say of any happening in nature that it is an absolutely 
exact repetition of another happening. I am convinced that every 
single event in nature, every moment of the cosmic process, is 
unique. All scientific predictions, all scientific ‘laws’ have an 
element of imprecision and an element of uncertainty. All scien¬ 
tific theories are provisional approximations that can never be 
absolutely certain. These are bald statements for which I have 
repeatedly argued before. I will not repeat those arguments but I 
will quote a passage of Wittgenstein’s that I have alluded to 
many times but did not quote in full, finding it too long, but here 
I will do that: 


“Newtonian mechanics, for example, brings the description 
of the universe to a unified form. Let us imagine a white 
surface with irregular black spots. We now say: Whatever 
kind of picture these make I can always get as near as I like 
to its description, if I cover the surface with a sufficiently 
fine square network and now say of every square that it is 
white or black. In this way I shall have brought the descrip¬ 
tion of the surface to a unified form. This form is arbitrary, 
because I could have applied with equal success a net with 
a triangular or hexagonal mesh. It can happen that the de¬ 
scription would have been simpler with the aid of a triangu¬ 
lar mesh; that is to say we might have described the surface 
more accurately with a triangular, and coarser, than with 
the finer square mesh, or vice versa, and so on. To the dif¬ 
ferent networks correspond different systems of describing 
the world. Mechanics determine a form of description by 



saying: All propositions in the description of the world 
must be obtained in a given way from a number of given 
propositions—the mechanical axioms. It thus provides the 
bricks for building the edifice of science, and says: What¬ 
ever building thou wouldst erect, thou shalt construct it in 
some manner with these bricks and these alone. (As with 
the system of numbers one must be able to write down any 
arbitrary number, so with the system of mechanics one 
must be able to write down any arbitrary physical proposi¬ 
tion.)” (Tractatus 6,341 tr. Ogden) 


Let me go back to the statement that incited me to write this pa¬ 
per. Einstein says: “... the universal operation of the law of cau¬ 
sation man's actions are determined by necessity, external and 
internal...” In this Einstein is at one with Spinoza and Kant and 
it has always baffled me that intellects of this calibre could be 
seduced by the scientific working hypothesis of causal necessity 
into denying the immediate evidence of our experience of free 
activity and free creativity. 


I have repeatedly said that the question of free will is unneces¬ 
sarily confounded by identifying free will with freedom of 
choice and with deliberation. Deliberation and choice are always 
determined by antecedents, but the antecedents include princi¬ 
ples, values, purposes, so that even here we have autonomy. But 
beyond that there is true freedom in spontaneous activity and 
creativity. An act of kindness is free and spontaneous; poetic, in- 



tellectual, and artistic creativity is free and spontaneous. For 
myself I cannot let the fiction of causal necessity belie my expe¬ 
rience of freedom. 


D. R. Khashaba 
January 10, 2019 

* “ Written expressly tor the New York Times Magazine. Ap¬ 
peared there November 9,1930 (Pp.l--4). The German text was 
published in the Berliner Tageblatt, November 11,1930. ” In¬ 
cluded in Ideas and Opinions (1954). 



PHILOSOPHICAL TRUTH 
D. R. Khashaba 


I have repeatedly asserted that philosophy has nothing to do with 
truth in the common acceptation of the term. There are however 
exalted usages of the term which it is not feasible to exclude 
from philosophical discussion. And there is a special sense in 
which it is significant to speak of philosophical truth. 


In general I maintain that the notion of ‘truth’ is foreign to phi¬ 
losophy because it commonly relates to an objective, extraneous 
state of affairs while philosophy proper - philosophy in a nar¬ 
row, strict sense - is wholly concerned with the mind and the 
pure ideas of the mind. In Plato’s words, we philosophize “when 
the soul (mind) all by itself reflects” (Phaedo 79d). Yet it is pos¬ 
sible to speak of philosophical truth, yet then what is mean is not 
conformity to objective actuality but meaningfulness evidenced 
in intrinsic coherence and consistency. 



Philosophy proper has a single subject-matter: ‘real reality’, the 
perfection of Being, and we find that only within us, in our own 
inner reality. Those thinkers from St. Anselm onwards, who ad¬ 
vanced the ‘ontological argument’ as a proof of the ‘existence of 
God’ were aspiring to give expression to that reality; they only 
erred in taking the argument to Prove the actual, objective exist¬ 
ence of God as Kant showed. 


Since the Reality that the philosophy aspires to probe is strictly 
unfathomable and ineffable, it can only be intimated in myth and 
parable. Plato represented that Reality in the myth of the celes¬ 
tial abode of the Forms in the Phaedrus ; in the ascent to the vi¬ 
sion of absolute Beauty in the Symposium; but primarily in the 
notion of the Form of the Goof in the Republic (504e-509c). 


Bertrand Russell somewhere presents a striking image that aptly 
represents philosophical truth although I am fairly certain that 
Russell had in mind not philosophy as I understand it but sci¬ 
ence or ‘philosophy’ turned into a scientific discipline. He 
writes: 


“Philosophical progress seems to me analogous to the 
gradually increasing clarity of outline of a mountain ap¬ 
proached through mist, which is vaguely visible at first, but 



even at last remains in some degree indistinct.” (Russll’s 
own Preface to Basic Writings of Bertrand Russell) 

Russell in the above passage speaks of ‘gradually increasing 
clarity’ as if the goal were to achieve complete clarity, but in 
philosophy to do away with the ‘mist’ that envelops the philo¬ 
sophical vision is to do away with the sense of ‘awe and won¬ 
der’ that keeps the philosopher ever seeking to fathom, the un¬ 
fathomable and speak the ineffable. To attain complete clarity 
on any question is to turn the philosophical quest into a scien¬ 
tific inquiry, to metamorphose “The devotion to something afar / 
From the sphere of our sorrow” (Shelley) into a utilitarian 
search. Philosophy wrestles with eternal mysteries and when the 
sense of mystery is gone philosophy is gone. 


D. R. Khashaba 
January 16, 2019 



SOCRATES’ ETHICS 
D. R. Khashaba 


The Protagoras of Plato is by common consent a dramatic mas¬ 
terpiece. From beginning to end Plato pits against each other 
two characters, two modes of thinking, two outlooks on life. 
Even in the incidental scenes there is live characterization: the 
young Hippocrates bursting with eagerness to see the renowned 
sophist; Alcibiades who sees everything in terms of contest for 
victory; Prodicus and Hippias displaying their skills; even the 
grumpy doorkeeper comes out alive. 


Out of the dialogue’s fifty-four Stephanus pages, leaving out the 
preliminaries, we have thirty-six pages of sheer drama, Protago¬ 
ras and Socrates each testing the mettle of the other. When Soc¬ 
rates says he thought virtue was not teachable - which scholars 
jump at as showing Socrates contradicting his life-stance - Soc¬ 
rates is simply posing a problem to Protagoras. The answer to 
the question whether virtue is teachable is not a simple yes or no 



but a complex one hinted at at the close of the dialogue. Even 
the digression into the discussion of the poem of Simonides is 
part of the drama and Socrates’ long speeches there are mainly 
satire. As I see it, it is only in the last eight pages, from 352 on¬ 
wards, that Socrates is in his true element and from that point 
onwards Socrates virtually runs the show solo. Protagoras’s par¬ 
ticipation is a mere formality. And it is in that short final section 
that we have the clearest exposition of Socrates’ ethics. 


Let me first explain what I understand by ‘ethics’. The terms 
‘moral philosophy’ and ‘ethics’ overlap and are often considered 
interchangeable. But I think it would be helpful if a distinction is 
drawn between the two. To me, (1) ‘moral philosophy’ refers to 
the values, principles, ideals, aims, and values that constitute 
what a person sees as the perfection proper to, and possible to, 
her or him as a human being. Every human individual has a con¬ 
scious or unconscious ‘moral philosophy’, sublime or debased, 
wise or foolish; (2) ethics is the theoretical interpretation and 
justification, the theoretical packaging, of a particular moral phi¬ 
losophy. Not everybody has an ethics. Jesus of Nazareth had a 
coherent moral philosophy but, for all we know, no ethical theo¬ 
ry. Kant had a simple moral philosophy enveloped in a very con¬ 
torted theoretical packaging. 



Socrates moral philosophy consisted in seeing the true being and 
the proper perfection of humanity as residing in what is indiffer¬ 
ently referred to as soul, mind, intelligence, or reason. Virtue 
consists in caring for that inner reality of ours, seeing to it that it 
is kept wholesome and pure. We have that moral philosophy 
clearly expressed in the Apology , the Crito , the Phaedo , and the 
Gorgias. Socrates’ ethics we find in the Protagoras as I will try 
to show. 


At 252a-d Socrates, having steered the discussion back to the ar¬ 
ea of his sole concern, virtue and the good life for a human be¬ 
ing, proposes to examine critically the popular notion of akrasia 
- we might say seduction - when supposedly a person, while 
knowing what is good, is not ruled by that knowledge, but is 
overpowered by anger, pleasure, pain, erotic love, or fear. Socra¬ 
tes makes a careful analysis of what takes place in such a case 
with the aim of reaching the conclusion that it is knowledge that 
rules when we do what is morally right and that it is confused 
thinking, short-sightedness, and absence of knowledge that per¬ 
mit unworthy motives and drives to have the upper hand in gov¬ 
erning a person’s behaviour. 


For the sake of the following exposition Socrates takes the ex¬ 
ample of being overpowered by pleasure and to free the argu¬ 
ment from unnecessary complications and confusions he ex- 



plains that when we are seduced by pleasure into wrongdoing it 
is not the pleasure in itself that is evil but our failure to see the 
consequent ills entailed by taking that particular pleasure in that 
particular complex of circumstances. It is not the pleasure that is 
bad but our ignorance of the consequences. Any pleasure, simp¬ 
ly in itself, if it has no ill consequences, is good. Our erudite 
scholars jump at the conclusion that Socrates preaches hedon¬ 
ism. Nothing can be more absurd than this. 


Socrates is, to avail ourselves of modern parlance, running a 
‘thought experiment’. He says let us take the popular assumption 
that we aim at pleasure; even on this assumption we can see that 
what differentiates right virtuous behaviour from wrong vile be¬ 
haviour is clear thinking in the one case and befuddled thinking 
in the other case. Socrates could have taken as example fear or 
anger or love. Socrates’ position is exactly paralleled by Spino¬ 
za’s position: that it is only when we have adequate ideas that 
our behaviour is free action; when our behaviour is ruled by in¬ 
adequate ideas it is passion subjecting us to forces foreign to our 
mind. 


Thus Socrates holds that what guides us to what is right and 
good is coherent thinking, clear vision, in short, knowledge. And 
again our scholars berate this calling it Socrates’ ‘intellectual- 
ism’. Socrates does not ignore or belittle the role of desires and 



emotions and biological drives. He says that when these are en¬ 
lightened by understanding they issue in good, when blindly 
driven they end in ill. 


At the close of the dialogue we see that while Protagoras started 
from the position that virtue is teachable and Socrates started 
tentatively from the position that virtue is not teachable, neither 
position proved valid without qualification. True, Socrates finds 
that ‘knowledge’ (a bad choice of word) is the ground of virtue, 
but, as we see clearly in the elenctic dialogues, it is not any 
knowledge and not all knowledge, but the live, clear understand¬ 
ing of ourselves, of our ends, aims, ideals, values — of what is 
our highest good. 


D. R. Khashaba 
January 21, 2019 



WHAT USE IS PHILOSOPHY? 
D. R. Khashaba 


Professor Cheryl Misak has written a major article (which I have 
not read yet) titled “Philosophy Must Be Useful”. ‘Philosophy’ 
is a baggy word and is continually being gorged with alien mat¬ 
ter so that AI, for instance, not content with being a science, 
now calls itself philosophy. Certainly in some of these varieties 
philosophy can have practical utility and must be useful or it 
loses its raison d'etre. 


But I guess Plato would not recognize these useful philosophies 
as philosophy, and what Plato meant by philosophy is what I call 
philosophy proper. In its simplest sense, philosophy proper is 
the examination by the mind and in the mind human values, 
aims, and purposes so that we live our lives intelligently, and as 
intelligent, beings aware of what they are and what they are for. 
This I call understanding. (Alas! The corruption of language by 
the scientific mentality has rendered us speechless: I am speak- 



ing of intelligence and understanding and my readers will be 
thinking of mechanical efficiency.) 


The whole of our material civilization is based on empirical 
knowledge of the phenomena and processes of nature. This is 
the gift of science — useful and simultaneously damaging. We 
brag: ‘knowledge is power!’ We now have more power than is 
good for us. What have we done with all the power that science 
has put in our hands? More than half of the human population 
suffers famine, hunger, and disease — disease, curable diseases 
that could have been wiped out by a wiser use of the power and 
wealth available to humankind. 


We proudly parade our ‘intelligent machines’, our robots, our 
space explorations, but any reasonable creature looking at the 
present human scene would decide that humans - particularly 
the more rich, more scientifically and technologically advanced, 
more powerful - are in the grip of insanity. 


I began this paper intending to speak of the blessings of philoso¬ 
phy, but have been overpowered by anger at the human scene, 
for where is that blissful philosophy now? It has been driven out 
of Academia and is homeless. We have even ceased to pay her 



lip service. Tell a politician that she or he has to think philo¬ 
sophically and they would think it a joke. 


Philosophy proper has no direct practical utility - it cannot be 
‘applied’ to produce power or wealth - but in our insane world it 
is all we need to save humanity from plunging into the dark 
abyss we are steadily heading to. 


D. R. Khashaba 
February 1, 2019 



PYRRHONISM RIGHT AND WRONG 
D. R. Khashaba 


Pyrrhonism is an extreme mode of scepticism named after Pyr¬ 
rho of Elis who is reported to have held that it is not possible for 
us to determine the nature of things and therefore must suspend 
judgment. He extended this to the sphere of values maintaining 
that we cannot say of things whether they are good or bad. This 
position taken seriously and stringently makes human life im¬ 
possible. 


Extreme scepticism could be suggested by the Socratic elenchus. 
In general; Socrates refuted every position advanced, though, to 
my understanding, Socrates’ intension was to let the resulting 
perplexity lead the interlocutor to look inwardly, into his own 
mind, where alone all meaning shines in the self-evidence im¬ 
mediacy. In Plato I find ground for maintaining that no determi¬ 
nate statement, no determinate formulation of thought or lan¬ 
guage, is immune to contradiction. How does that differ from 



Pyrrhonism? There is an immense and radical difference in that 
the Socratic-Platonic position leaves room for reflection, medita¬ 
tion, and meaningful conversation between minds that have 
some common ground. 


Absolute certainty in theoretical or in practical matters is a chi¬ 
mera. In practice everything is open to winds of chance and cir¬ 
cumstance blowing from remotest regions that can upset the 
most sagaciously thought out design. In the realm of pure reason 
fresh nuances or contextual modifications can produce different 
results. In science there is scope for approximations progressing 
endlessly and for ever more refined interpretations: for every¬ 
thing in science - though not all scientists are clear about this - 
is interpretation of dumb phenomenal presentations. How then 
can there be insightful reflection and meaningful exchange be¬ 
tween minds? 


In reflection and in conversation between amicable minds we 
always proceed from some accepted ground. On and from that 
ground we weave coherent patterns that give us insight and un¬ 
derstanding. The ground can always be questioned and will al¬ 
ways be found open to contradiction; for everything determinate 
is inherently contradictory since it is essentially based on nega¬ 
tion, being determined and defined by what it is not. Descartes 
declared: ‘I think, therefore I am’. That was good as far as it 



went and it served his purpose, but neither ‘I’ nor ‘think’ nor 
‘am’ was sufficient unto itself and later thinkers took the proud 
dictum to pieces. That is why all controversy between persons 
proceeding from different starting points is futile and nonsensi¬ 
cal. 


We do not cease to think, to meditate, and meaningfully to con¬ 
verse because everything we say can be contradicted. After all, 
in practice too there is absolutely no security and no certainty, 
but we don’t for that reason cease to live and enjoy life as long 
as we can. 


D. R. Khashaba 
February 6, 2019 



ORIGIN OF MORALITY 
A NOTE 
D. R. Khashaba 


From time to time researchers come up with a theory about the 
‘origin of morality’. As a subject of anthropological or psycho¬ 
logical research that is all right. The trouble is that such theories 
come with the insinuation that morality has been shown to be a 
fake or a deception or at best an evolutionary ruse. That is com¬ 
pletely wrong-headed. 


In the first place, how this or that thing has come about has no 
relevance to the essential character or value of the thing. That 
humans have descended from the amoeba does not negate the 
humanity of humans. To think it does is the reductionist fallacy. 



Secondly, theories about the ‘origin of morality’, whether they 
come with reductionist implications or not, have no bearing and 
should have no bearing on morality or ethical theory in any way. 


What is of significance to morality is that our moral values, ide¬ 
als, and principles constitute our characteristically human na¬ 
ture. The ideals of amity, benevolence, generosity, tenderness, 
fairness, loyalty — these are what gives a human being a rich, 
blissful emotional state of being that gives human life worth 
even in the face of tyranny, persecution, and wrongful death. 


I know that in the present sad state of our world this sounds like 
foolish romantic dreaming. It would be most tragic if the evil 
and insanity ruling our world today should make us forget where 
our true worth lies. 


As for the origin of morality, I am convinced that life itself is the 
origin of morality. Life is affirmation and all affirmation is good 
and affirmation of good. In the brutes the lioness procreates and 
nourishes; the lion provides and protects. To seek an origin of 
morality outside life itself will always prove to be a vain fruit¬ 
less chase. 



D. R. Khashaba 


February 15, 2019 



DO WE NEED RELIGION? 
D. R. Khashaba 


The trouble with any discussion of religion is that by ‘religion’ 
different people mean quite different things. 


What we do need and certainly need is the sense of religion. Our 
world and our life have become much poorer when we lost the 
sense of religion. But that is something not only different from 
but actually opposed to what followers of established religions 
understand by the term. Hence I prefer to speak of our need for 
spirituality, avoiding the word religion. 


Spirituality is the realization and clear understanding that the 
things of the outer world, even the undeniably good things of the 
outer world may be needed - and some of them are necessary 
conditions - for human life. But these certainly are not what a 
good human life consists of. A good human life is the flowering 



of feelings of amity and kindness and loyalty and peace; of the 
exercise of intelligence; of creative activity; of sensing that we 
belong to a Whole that is good — what Shelley calls “devotion 
to something afar from the sphere of our sorrow” and Kant calls 
a sense of “awe and wonder”. 


All established religions without exception are not only different 
from but are wholly inimical to all of this. They may have start¬ 
ed as a response to the primitive sense of “awe and wonder” but 
they are inevitably corrupted when institutionalized. Even Bud¬ 
dhism which started as a sane and beautiful philosophy of life 
soon went the way of all the others. Fixed dogma and supersti¬ 
tious beliefs are an affront to intelligence; rituals are a remnant 
of the magic practised by primitive peoples to appease and pro¬ 
pitiate the gods they imagined were behind the happenings of 
the natural world; sacrifices, even when purely symbolic, are a 
continuation of blood sacrifices to the gods. 


The claim that established religion is the ground of morality or 
is necessary for morality is entirely false. The codes of morals 
adjoined to religions are borrowed from the morality that arises 
naturally in the course of communal intercourse. Moreover, 
when attached to religions, moral values and principles are emp¬ 
tied of their substance, for the essence of true moral values and 
principles is autonomy; they arise from within, they are bred by 



subjective experience. When established religion turns them into 
extraneously imposed commands, binding them to the motives 
of fear of future pain and desire of future pleasure, this heteron- 
omy undermines original morality. 


Yet it is a pity that thinkers who reject all religion are often in¬ 
sensible of the need for an alternative and the philosophers who 
speak of the sense of religion address only those who have expe¬ 
rienced the pure sense of religion but their wisdom is lost on all 
the others. 


D. R. Khashaba 
February 22, 2019 



THE MYSTERY OF KNOWLEDGE 
D. R. Khashaba 


Whole libraries have been written on knowledge under its vari¬ 
ous names and in its various aspects. Yet no one has ever been 
or, I venture to say, will ever be able to say what knowledge is, 
for knowledge is an ultimate mystery, one with the mystery of 
mind, understanding, intelligibility, being of the essence of the 
primordial mystery of Being. As I see it, had not ultimate Reali¬ 
ty been essentially mind there could never be knowledge or 
knowing. 


Thinkers who theorize about knowledge do useful, enlightening 
work, but they never so much as approach the essence, the reali¬ 
ty, the mystery of knowledge. Their subject-matter is not 
knowledge but diverse particular manifestations or actualiza¬ 
tions of knowledge. The question ‘how is it that we can know 
anything?, that we have understanding?’ is, taken metaphysical¬ 
ly, a variation of the question ‘how is it that there is anything at 



all?’ Parmenides grasped this clearly when he affirmed that 
‘noein ’ and ‘ einaV are one and the same. What obscures our vi¬ 
sion and makes it difficult for us to appreciate the metaphysical 
profundity of the question is that the question, in the same or 
similar wording, has been taken as a practical methodological 
problem. This trend was begun by Descartes and in his tracks 
followed Locke and Leibniz and all who treated of epistemology 
to the present day. 


Plato acknowledged the ultimacy and the mystery of knowledge. 

A 

He clothed that profound insight in the myth of anamnesis (rem¬ 
iniscence): we are born bringing with us, in our inner reality, the 
source of all knowledge, all knowing, and all understanding: 

Our soul 

“... cometh from afar: 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home” 


(Wordsworth). 


In the Meno Socrates, summing up the ‘doctrine of reminis- 
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cence’ says: toi ouk eicloti ara peri hon an me eidei eneisin 
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aletheis doxai peri touton hon ouk oide; (85c) “He then who 
doesn’t know has yet in him true opinions about what he doesn’t 



know?” Freeing this of the mythical packaging we may say that 
all knowledge is worked out in the mind, is an unfolding of the 
exigencies of intelligibility which is inseparable of the reality of 
the mind. In Kantian terms: (1) all knowledge of the outer world 
is illumination and interpretation of dumb phenomenal presenta¬ 
tions by ‘concepts of the understanding’; (2) all fruits of pure 
reason are developments of pure ideas engendered in and by the 
mind. In short, all knowledge and all understanding comes from 
the mind; this is necessarily so and could not but be so because 
there is no reality other than the reality of the mind. 


In the Theaetetus the question first posed is “What is 
knowledge?” but this truly unanswerable question is soon quiet¬ 
ly put aside. The investigation turns to the subject-matter of 
knowledge and the criteria of true knowledge, areas where mod¬ 
ern philosophers are at home. More relevant to the original ques¬ 
tion about knowledge is what Socrates says about his practising 
his mother’s art of midwifery. This is what Socrates does and 
has been doing in all his investigations: helping his interlocutors 
probe their own minds and ‘deliver’ what their minds have con¬ 
ceived and bred. This is all that genuine philosophy ever does: it 
incites others to question their minds, clear out confusions, clear 
away the junk and clutter, and look their inner reality in the face. 


D. R. Khashaba 



March 1, 2019 



SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE 
D. R. Khashaba 


I 

How do we come to know the world outside our subjective be¬ 
ing? I imagine that our ancestors at the dawn of human existence 
found themselves in a nebulous cloud of sights and sounds from 
which they gradually cut out, as it were, distinct things. In time 
they noted that the things have character and have habits. Mud is 
soft, stone is hard; earth sucks in water; fire burns. They began 
to put this knowledge to use. This was the beginning of all of 
our proud science and technology; this was the apparently hum¬ 
ble but truly most important base of astrophysics, space explora¬ 
tion, nuclear power, AI. 


All of our science is based on the observation of the apparent 
character and habits of things in nature. Let me put it shocking¬ 
ly: about the inner or ultimate nature of anything in nature you 
care to name our greatest scientists do not know more than the 



most primitive of humans. Scientists can report in detail the 
formation of a star or a galaxy but that does not tell us what 
makes the star or the galaxy do the trick. Scientists are con¬ 
cerned with HOW things come about and HOW they operate, 
but they deceive themselves into thinking that that gives us all 
the knowledge there is. In a way they are right: that is truly all 
the knowledge we can have. But the WHAT and the WHY re¬ 
main outside the jurisdiction of natural science. 


II 

In the seventeenth century began a revolution in scientific think¬ 
ing that eventually carried us to our present digital ‘miracles’. 
Descartes had reduced everything to two distinct and completely 
separate substances, thought and extension. Thought, since it 
wasn’t matter, didn’t matter; it was forgotten and soon rejected 
and altogether denied. Scientists were only interested in extend¬ 
ed matter with its obliging docility to quantification. The bizarre 
marriage of mathematics and empirical research - which would 
have shocked Plato - proved profusely fruitful. 


The rapid and outstanding successes of science, theoretical and 
applied, soon filled scientists with hubris as baseless as it is 
boundless. This took shape in two illusions. First, they believed 
that the accounts they give of the appearances of natural things 
and natural happenings give us all the understanding we need of 
the essential nature of things. Secondly, they believed that the 



general patterns they draw of natural processes - which they call 
‘laws of nature’ - give us unfailing and unerring knowledge and, 
in principle, enable us to make accurate and certain predictions 
of all future happenings. This is the fiction of causal necessity 
that scientists turned into a dogmatic creed. This ‘creed’ was 
crystallized when Pierre Laplace (1749-1827) confidently said: 
“An intelligence knowing all the forces acting in nature at a giv¬ 
en instant, as well as the momentary positions of all things in the 
universe, would be able to comprehend in one single formula the 
motions of the largest bodies as well as the lightest atoms in the 
world ...”. 


This clearly leaves out the possibility of originative change in 
nature (not to speak of free will at this point). To my mind, 
without the notion of originative change, the idea of any happen¬ 
ing at all in the universe would be totally unintelligible. I hasten 
to say that I am not advancing this as something true of the natu¬ 
ral world. Philosophers cannot say it is so because they have 
nothing to do with anything outside their subjective world. Sci¬ 
entists cannot say it is not so because that is beyond the reach of 
empirical observation and experimentation. But the mere 
thought of the possibility of non-predetermined happenings 
ought to curb the boundless claims of scientists. 

Ill 

Following Socrates-Plato (Phaedo 95e ff.), I draw a distinction 
between, on the one hand, practically useful information, and, 
on the other hand, understanding the true essences and true 



causes of things. Socrates exemplifies this lucidly. Science, giv¬ 
ing an account of Socrates seated in prison awaiting execution, 
describes his bodily constitution and bodily posture. Philosophy 
speaks of the moral principles and convictions that led him to 
elect to submit to the death sentence rather than accept that his 
friends help him to flee prison. The description of the material 
conditions of an act, however exhaustive, however detailed, 
cannot make us understand the act. Only the ideals, principles, 
values, aims, and purposes behind the act can make us under¬ 
stand it. 


Socrates gives another example which is more difficult for the 
modern mind to grasp. Science in giving an account of the 
growth of, say, a plant or an animal body, recounts the stages 
through which the animal or plant passed and describes the ex¬ 
traneous influences - light, heat, chemical processes - but we 
deceive ourselves if we think that all that explains the growth. 
Feed all that into a computer that has not been programmed to 
collect all that into a whole named growth and to the computer 
all the details will remain separate data. If we had not been 
equipped with the notion ‘growth’, a growing thing would be to 
us successive, distinct, unrelated things, not the same thing 
growing. Empirical knowledge does not explain things or make 
us understand things. 



Intelligible ideas confer meaning on external things. Scientists 
think they know the world. In truth they know the concepts, the 
patterns, the theoretical representations of phenomena; it is these 
that give meaning to the observed processes and happenings. 
Empiricists speak of facts, but there are no brute facts in nature; 
all so-called facts are interpretations of dumb presentations. 


In an insightful article on “Intelligent Machines” published on 
February 21, 2019, Professor Sean Dorrance Kelly argues that 
“Creativity is, and always will be, a human endeavor.” At one 
point he gives a revealing illustration. “Albert Einstein”, Pro¬ 
fessor Kelly writes, “is remembered as the ‘discoverer’ of rela¬ 
tivity ... not because he was the first to come up with equations 
that better describe the structure of space and time.” Those equa¬ 
tions, we learn, had already been written down by George Fitz¬ 
gerald, Hendrik Lorentz, and Henri Poincare, among others. 
Einstein “is acclaimed as the theory’s discoverer because he had 
an original... understanding of what the equations meant ...” 


Yet I ask: what do we mean when we say that Einstein ‘had’ that 
understanding of the equations? To my mind it is better to say 
that Einstein gave the equations that meaning. Newton had ar¬ 
rived at equations that were perhaps less accurate than the new 
equations but that were good enough for two centuries. Newton 
gave his equations an interpretation in terms of a mysterious 



force called gravitation that he confessed he didn’t know what it 
might be. Einstein gave the new equations his special interpreta¬ 
tion in terms of his special vision of ‘the structure of space and 
time’. That is what all science is: interpretations, meanings con¬ 
ferred by the mind on the appearances of things the core and es¬ 
sence of which we will never know. 


IV 

Socrates, on the basis of his distinction between empirical re¬ 
porting of conditions, on the one hand, and, on the other hand, 
explanation of motives, draws a sharp line between science and 
philosophy. I insist on that distinction as a radical separation: 
science and philosophy cannot mix and must not mix. Any in¬ 
cursion of the one into the other engenders pernicious results. To 
underline that radical separation I normally cede ‘knowledge’ to 
science and appropriate ‘understanding’ to philosophy. I wish 
we could adhere strictly to this allocation of roles, but in practice 
that is hardly possible. 


In conclusion let me reiterate because it is important and 
because it flies in the face of common wisdom: No knowledge 
and no understanding comes to us from outside our mind; all 
knowledge, including all empirical knowledge of the outer 



world, is an ideal (conceptual) pattern generated in the mind and 
laid on the raw presentations of experience to lend them mean¬ 
ing and intelligibility; all understanding is interpretation by the 
mind of neutral presentations conveyed to or produced by our 
subjective reality. 


D. R. Khashaba 
March 4, 2019 



KNOWLEDGE OF REALITY 
D. R. Khashaba 


I 

In common with Plato and Idealist philosophers I use the terms 
‘real’ and ‘reality’ in a sense diametrically opposed to common 
usage. This has given me endless headaches since readers persist 
in taking the word in its common connotation and find me talk¬ 
ing nonsense or worse still. Why then do I insist on sticking to 
this troublesome usage? Because this is necessary to highlight 
the core notion of the philosophy I am expounding. The very 
aim and purpose of philosophy as I understand it is to reveal that 
the world external to the human subject, including the human 
body, as it presents itself to us (this is an important qualification 
I will revert to further on) is a meaningless flow of vanishing 
states of existence while what is real, what is valuable, what is 
important for us humans is all within us, is inseparable of our 
subjectivity. 



This decidedly does not - as the common misunderstanding as¬ 
sumes - amount to a denial of the actuality of the physical 
world. But that actuality - in itself and by itself, apart from the 
mind - is for us without meaning and without value. All mean¬ 
ing and all value we find in the world is put into it by the human 
mind, is a loan received by the world from the human reality. If 
we were not all necessarily solipsists, if we could enter into the 
mind of nature, into the natura naturans dimension of its being 
as we objectively observe its natura naturata dimension, I am 
ready to believe that we would find it full of life, feeling, and in¬ 
telligence. But we are not given that. The world we know, the 
world as experienced by humans, the world our scientists know, 
the world our artists portray, is entirely a creation of the human 
mind. Hence I insist that we know no reality other than our sub¬ 
jective reality and I persist in appropriating the term reality for 
that alone. 


Once again, I do not deny - nor did Plato deny - the actuality of 
the outer world; in my terminology the mind does not and can¬ 
not exist objectively but is real; the outside world exists but is 
not worthy to be termed real. Terminologically this is unsatisfac¬ 
tory but I cannot find a satisfactory alternative. If I were writing 
in German I might have given Wirklichkeit to the natural world 
and named the subjective Realitat. 



At this point another clarification is due. Not only do I not deny 
the actuality ( Wirklichkeit ) of the outer world but I also do not 
belittle the good things of life, the joys, delights, even the rea¬ 
sonable sensual pleasures. In this I part company with Plato. Pla¬ 
to also no doubt appreciated the good things of life: at any rate 
he makes Socrates enjoy a good meal and in the Phaedrus por¬ 
trays him elated with the beauty and comfort of the spot beside 
the Ilissus to which his young companion led him. But Plato de¬ 
ferred all true happiness and bliss to the life to come. I on the 
contrary believe in no afterlife. When I die, my identity, my per¬ 
sonality, ends. If in a certain sense I speak of my reality merging 
with the All, it will not be as something distinct from the All. I 
maintain that it is only in this our present world and through this 
our actual body that all the value flowing from our subjective 
reality is actualized and given objective, though transiently fleet¬ 
ing, existence. (This is not the place to discuss the tragedy of life 
and the ‘problem of evil’.) 


II 

The phrase ‘knowledge of reality’ is, strictly speaking, absurd, 
for knowledge and reality are not two things that can stand in re¬ 
lation to one another but one and the same thing. Thus Parmeni¬ 
des assures us that noein and einai are one and the same. No lin¬ 
guistic formulation can adequately express the identity of 
knowledge and reality, but let us try this: The self-evidence of 
reality is what we call knowledge or understanding or intelli- 



gence. Or let us say that knowledge or understanding is the es¬ 
sential luminescence of reality. The phrase at the top of this es¬ 
say is meant to refer to subjective understanding as opposed to 
the objective acquaintance with the world and throughout this 
essay the word ‘knowledge’ has its wider, more common conno¬ 
tation/. 


Intelligible ideas give us all the knowledge we have of external 
things so that even on the plane of action on and interaction with 
natural things, without intelligible ideas humans would not have 
risen above the level of the higher apes. But much more signifi¬ 
cant than this is that intelligible ideas, which are bred by reflec¬ 
tive thought, give us the realm of ideals, values, aims, purposes, 
and principles, which constitute our characteristically human na¬ 
ture. Unfortunately the same reflective power that breeds posi¬ 
tive values and purposes also breeds negative values and pur¬ 
poses, but this is not the place to go into that. 


Further, reflective thinking gives us meditation, contemplation, 
imagination, dreams. It gives us philosophy, poetry, art, and the 
aspirations and disinterested devotion of scientists. It gives us 
our cultural heritage. In short, it gives us the life of the spirit, our 
spiritual life. It is all this that we may call real in a primary sense 
but it is the locus and fount of all this, our subjective inner reali- 



ty, that is real in the fullest sense, and that is all the reality we 
know. 


Ill 

Our spiritual life is our intelligent life. Our intelligent life is the 
flower and fruit of our subjectivity which is our inner reality. 

Do we know that reality? This is the trap that language sets up 
for the unwary. To say that we know that reality plunges us into 
a labyrinth of contradictions, for that reality itself is none other 
than the knowing mind itself, our inner creative intelligence. 
The bifurcation of knower and known implied in the phrase 
‘know reality’ is a fiction since, let me repeat, our true inner re- 

A 

ality is that creative intelligence which Plato names phronesis. 


Taking leave of linguistic or logical correctness we may say that 
our soul, our mind, our intelligence, is all the reality, the one re¬ 
ality, that we ‘know’. We are real, we are alive, and we are most 
real and most alive in moral spontaneity and intellectual crea¬ 
tivity, in deeds of love and in poetic, artistic, and philosophical 
creation. 


D. R. Khashaba 
March 5, 2019 




THE PLATONIC IDEA 
D. R. Khashaba 


Prefatory Note : From my first book onwards I have been trying 
to propagate a true understanding of the Platonic Idea (Form) 
and to combat the distortion current in mainline scholarship in 
submission to Aristotle’s authority. This essay simply sums up 
what I have been saying throughout two decades. 


I 

We know that Socrates made a distinction between the ideas in 
the mind and the things outside the mind, the intelligible and the 
perceptible. Plato in the Phaedo crystallizes the distinction in a 
few words where ‘Socrates’ proposes: thomen oun boulei ... duo 
eide ton onton, to men horaton, to de aeides; “Would you have 
us then lay down two kinds of being, the one visible, the other 
invisible?” (79a). I do not hesitate to say that this is the most 
significant pronouncement in the whole history of philosophy. It 
is the foundation of what has been called ‘Plato’s Theory of 



Forms’, a so-called theory that has been much misunderstood, 
much traduced. 


A few days ago I came across a passage of Bertrand Russell’s 
that epitomizes all the misunderstanding that, thanks to Aristo¬ 
tle, has become the unquestioned credo of professional philoso¬ 
phers and erudite scholars. I will quote Russell’s text in full be¬ 
cause in commenting on it I can best correct the gross misunder¬ 
standing that has gravely distorted Plato’s philosophy. 

“For a time I found satisfaction in a doctrine derived, with 
modification, from Plato. According to Plato’s doctrine, 
which I accepted only in a watered down form, there is an 
unchanging timeless world of ideas of which the world pre¬ 
sented to our senses is an imperfect copy. Mathematics, ac¬ 
cording to this doctrine, deals with the world of ideas and 
has in consequence an exactness and perfection which is 
absent from the everyday world. This kind of mathematical 
mysticism, which Plato derived from Pythagoras, appealed 
to me. But in the end I found myself obliged to abandon 
this doctrine also, and I have never since found religious 
satisfaction in any philosophical doctrine that I could ac¬ 
cept.” {Portraits from Memory , London: Allen & Unwin; 
New York: Simon & Schuster, 1956.) 

This, as I indicated above, is the epitome of the corrupt under¬ 
standing of the Platonic ideas (forms) that Aristotle taught and 
that scholars have followed ever since. 



Let us follow Russell’s text point by point. “According to Pla¬ 
to’s doctrine,” Russell writes, “... there is an unchanging time¬ 
less world of ideas of which the world presented to our senses is 
an imperfect copy.” In expounding and developing the Socratic 
distinction between the intelligible and the perceptible in the 
earlier part of the Phaedo, Plato apotheosizes the ideas, rhapso¬ 
dizing on their constancy and timelessness; in the ‘doctrine’ of 
reminiscence’ (introduced in the Meno as a tale attributed to 
priests and priestesses) the ideas are said to be born with us, 
coming from the beyond; in the Phaedrus Plato gives them a ce¬ 
lestial home. All of this is sheer poetry and myth. The true 
meaning of the Socratic-Platonic idea is given later on in the 
Phaedo in the ‘autobiography’ (95e-102a). I have repeatedly 
commented on this crucial passage strangely neglected by schol¬ 
ars: I summarize what I have been saying in the following sec¬ 
tion. 

In Socrates’ elenctic discourses we regularly see all the virtues 
merging in one another and finally unified in wisdom or under- 
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standing, usually under the name of episteme , knowledge. This 
comes out clearly in the Protagoras. How can this be reconciled 
with the supposed separateness, constancy, and unchangeable¬ 
ness of the ideas (forms)? 

More telling still, in the Sophist Plato criticizes the static con¬ 
ception which he attributes to certain ‘friends of the forms’ 

(■Sophist 248-249). 


Russell continues: “Mathematics, according to this doctrine, 
deals with the world of ideas and has in consequence an exact- 



ness and perfection which is absent from the everyday world.” I 
wonder what exactly Russell finds objectionable in this. As a 
mathematician and a thinker championing the ‘scientific out¬ 
look’ he should know that scientific tenets and formulations are 
always provisional approximations and scientific ‘laws’ can 
claim no absolute accuracy or necessity. 


So what does Russell find wrong with the notion that mathemat¬ 
ics has “an exactness and perfection which is absent from the 
everyday world”? NASA plans to land a spaceship on a certain 
asteroid. All the mathematics on the computer is perfect; there is 
no error; but something can still go wrong because there may be 
some significant inaccuracy in the factual data and unforeseen 
happemings can occur at any point along the way from the 
launch pad to the target. 


The best we can say in deference to a truly great man and think¬ 
er is that as Plato the poet gives way to poetic and rhetorical hy¬ 
perbole so Russell the hardboiled empiricist gives way to claims 
that scientists know in their heart of hearts to be untenable. I 
discuss this at length elsewhere but here I am content with quot¬ 
ing a statement of Einstein’s that I have repeatedly cited before: 
“As far as the laws of mathematics refer to reality, they are not 
certain, as far as they are certain, they do not refer to reality.” 


II 



There is no way we can say what knowledge is, but how is it 
that we come to know anything? The common belief that we re¬ 
ceive knowledge from the senses is entirely false. Locke’s con¬ 
tention that the senses deposit ideas in the mind is naive; even 
Hume distinguished sense impressions from ideas formed in the 
mind and Kant affirmed that ‘blind’ sensations are only given 
meaning by the ‘concepts of the understanding’. Two stones ly¬ 
ing on the ground are, to a savage, a visual configuration. Only 
when he has learned number do they become for him two ob¬ 
jects. A plant growing, observed by a brute from time to time is 
to the brute a new thing every time; only to a human being is it 
the same plant growing; both ‘sameness’ and ‘growth’ are ideas 
generated by the mind and it is in virtue of these that the human 
being sees the successive states of the plant as the same plant 
growing. 


Socrates in the Phaedo says that he can no longer accept that 
when one is adjoined to one the act of bringing the one beside 
the one is the cause of their becoming two (96e ff.). Nothing 
whatever that happens on the physical plane can account for the 
coming into being of the intelligible idea ‘two’: it is something 
totally mental and endows the phenomenal presentation with a 
meaning, i.e., with an intelligible reality — the intelligibility and 
the meaning are things non-natural; they belong to the intelligi¬ 
ble plane, to the realm of the mind; they are metaphysical; they 



have reality as opposed to the ceaselessly vanishing existence of 
the physical. 


Number is not in nature and is not a natural thing nor are num¬ 
bers properties of things in nature. They are not like colours or 
the qualities of hardness or softness that in a certain sense may 
be said to belong to things. The number of pupils in a classroom 
is a form, a pattern, laid over the mental image of the pupils in 
the classroom that enables us to arrange and plan things relating 
to the pupils. The very same number may be the number of 
sheep in a pen. Kant rightly maintained that number is a creation 
of the mind and said that 5+7=12 is a synthetic a priori judg¬ 
ment. 

Let me exemplify the role of intelligible ideas further. An old 
woman is trying to cross a busy street; one passer-by rudely 
pushes her aside to make room for himself; another passer-by 
takes her gently by the hand and helps her cross the street. Two 
individuals observe what has been going on: the one, who has no 
keen moral sense, watches the two passers-by equally indiffer¬ 
ently, the whole thing means nothing to him; the other, with a 
keen moral sense, calls the first act cruelty and views it with in¬ 
dignation and calls the second act kindness and views it with 
approbation. The ideas ‘kindness’ and ‘cruelty’ have no being in 
the outside world and do not come to us from outside; they are 
born in and by the mind. 



It is through the idea of excess that we see one thing exceeding 
another; through the ideas of largeness and smallness we see one 
thing large and another thing small; and it is through the idea of 
Beauty that we see things beautiful. I am here simply simplify¬ 
ing and condensing what Socrates details in the ‘autobiograph¬ 
ical’ passage of the Phaedo (95e-102a). (For a more detailed ac¬ 
count see Chapters Two and Three of In Praise of Philosophical 
Ignorance , 2018, freely downloadable at 
http s://ia902903.us. archive, org/10/items/PR AISIN GPHILO S OP 
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Unfortunately Plato in the seminal ‘autobiographical’ passage of 
the Phaedo does not make things easy for the reader: he inter¬ 
twines the two basic messages of the passage and disperses - 
hides, I could say - their substance amid much extraneous mat¬ 
ter. 


Ill 

‘The one and the many’ is a favourite phrase of Plato’s. 

The many are the perceptibles; the one is the intelligible idea; it 
is intelligible in its self-evidence and confers intelligibility on 
the perceptible many. In the Socratic discourse a definition is 
purportedly sought for the intelligible idea; all attempts to define 
the idea in terms extraneous to the idea are found to be unsatis¬ 
factory; the ensuing aporia (perplexity) is in truth the rich fruit 
of the dialectic search. If confirmation for this is needed, we 





have it in the clearest terms in the Meno. Midway in the geome¬ 
try demonstration with Meno’s ‘boy’ Socrates addresses Meno 
at 84a-c. The passage is too long to give in full; I pick up dis¬ 
persed phrases to give the gist: “There now, Meno, do you ob¬ 
serve what progress he has already made? ... At first he did not 
know ... but he thought he knew ... now he feels the difficulty he 
is in ... besides not knowing does not think he knows ... is he not 
better off? ... by causing him to doubt and giving him the torpe¬ 
do's shock, have we done him any harm?” 


The Socratic-induced aporia clearly intimates that it is in the 
mind and only in the mind that the idea has meaning in the im¬ 
mediacy of its self-evidence in the mind. The perceptible many 
in themselves and by themselves have no meaning; they only 
have meaning when the intelligible idea lends them intelligibil¬ 
ity. 


The intelligible idea gathers the many not in an haphazard group 
but in a meaningful whole. The whole is not definable: it cannot 
be understood in terms extraneous to it but may receive fresh 
meaning from a ‘higher’ whole. Thus biologists subsume di¬ 
verse plants and animals under species, diverse species under 
genera, and diverse genera under families. This is not a matter of 
mere convenience. The idea of a species specifies qualities that 
characterize members of the species, and this goes for genera 
and families. 



This may seem far removed from the Platonic form or the So- 
cratic intelligible but it is essentially the same. In every case the 
mind creates meaning that impregnates the neutrality of natural 
things. Secure in the apparent fixity of our system of scientific 
knowledge, we find this difficult to grasp. Scientists docilely 
submitting to the dogma of empirical presuppositions think they 
find out facts hidden in nature: in truth they find nothing but 
what they themselves or their predecessors have superimposed 
on nature. Kant said it in so many words but had to withdraw the 
stark words because they were blasphemy to the erudite. 


D. R. Khashaba 
March 7, 2019 



METAPHYSICAL VISION 
D. R. Khashaba 


All metaphysical systems hitherto have had in common two 
grave faults. Their authors claimed or implied (1) that their sys¬ 
tems were the product of pure reason and were demonstrably 
true; (2) that their systems revealed the true nature of the actual 
world outside the human mind. These claims, which were invar¬ 
iably shown to be false, earned metaphysical philosophy disbe¬ 
lief and disdain. 


For two decades I have been campaigning (1) against this erro¬ 
neous understanding of metaphysics and (2) equally against the 
positivist contention that all metaphysics is nonsense. 


I have been asserting that pure reason (as Kant saw) by itself and 
in itself has nothing to do with the outside world; its business is 
solely with the ideas in the mind. It can easily be seen that this 



position well accords with Socrates’ being exclusively con¬ 
cerned with the intelligible ideas in the mind, particularly moral 
ideals and values. Socrates’ scrutinizing examinations did not - 
decidedly did not - seek to arrive at objective facts but solely to 
elucidate, clarify ideas in the mind and clear away confusions 
and entanglements that muddled a person’s moral vision. This is 
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all the episteme (knowledge, understanding) that Socrates saw as 
a sufficient ground for a virtuous life. Plato extended and devel¬ 
oped this Socratic moral quest. 


In an original version of Platonism I have been maintaining that 
the only reality we know is our own inner subjective reality, our 
soul or mind; that that reality (as Plato and before him Heracli¬ 
tus saw) is unfathomable and ineffable; that philosophers (again 
as Plato knew) can only intimate their insights into that reality in 
myth and parable. Further, that inner reality of ours is our only 
conceivable model for all Reality. Hence a genuine philosopher, 
in delineating her or his vision of ultimate Reality draws on their 
insight into their own inner reality. 


Accordingly any metaphysical vision is confessedly no more 
than a myth or parable representing the philosopher’s own inner 
reality. Of what value can it then be? In us humans there is a 
deep-rooted aspiration to attain the All, to be united with the All. 



This is the aspiration underlying all mysticism; the aspiration 
voiced by Shelley when he spoke of 

“The worship the heart lifts above 
“And the Heavens reject not,— 

“The desire of the moth for the star, 

“Of the night for the morrow, 

“The devotion to something afar 
“From the sphere of our sorrow”. 

The metaphysical vision responds to that aspiration and nourish¬ 
es that aspiration. Somewhere I have said: The idea of the 
Whole makes us whole. 


Someone might ask: Is it all then no more than an illusion? It 
would be an illusion or worse than an illusion if the philosopher 
fancied that she or he were giving a factual account of the out¬ 
side world. But once it is confessed that in philosophy we only 
give a necessarily inadequate image of our truly unfathomable 
and strictly ineffable inner reality it has the value of all poetry. 
Moreover we are then not confined to one metaphysical vision 
but can enjoy all and live intelligently in all such visions, be that 
Plato’s Form of the Good, Leibniz’ world of windowless Mon¬ 
ads, Schopenhauer’s Will and Idea, or Khashaba’s Creative 
Eternity. 


D. R. Khashaba 



March 9, 2019 



ULTIMACY 
D. R. Khashaba 


When I came across a paper in the Web by Stephen Maitzen ti¬ 
tled “Against Ultimacy” I simply could not pass it by. I have 
been writing about the ultimacy of Reality, of Being, of Intelli¬ 
gence from the first moment I stated philosophizing. To my 
mind, the ultimacy of Being needs no argument. It is the ines¬ 
capable mystery that triggers philosophical thinking. We our¬ 
selves have being and are surrounded on all sides with being. 
This being could not have come out of nothing: to say it has 
amounts to repudiating our mind and relinquishing our right to 
think. I an equally convinced of the ultimacy of Intelligence; 
without that I don’t see how there could be any understanding or 
any intelligibility. Schopenhauer showed true metaphysical in¬ 
sight when he took Will and Idea to be primeval dimensions of 
Reality. The notion of a Transcendent Creator is inane, for we 
are still faced with the unexplained being of the Creator. — I 
will now start reading Maitzen’s paper but can’t imagine how I 
might have anything more to say. 





It turns out that Maitzen is engaged in what seems to be an on¬ 
going debate in ‘philosophy of religion’ and the ‘ultimacy’ he 
refers to is ultimacy in some special sense. I have no interest in 
all of this. However since he says he will argue “that ultimacy in 
each of... three senses is impossible”, the first of these being 
“the ontological sense”, I will go directly to that argument to see 
if it has any relevance to my understanding of the ultimacy no¬ 
tion. 




I find that Maizen’s argument under “Ontological Ultimacy” is a 
veritable Gordian knot of abstract assumptions and obscure am¬ 
biguities. It serves me right for treading into the maze of theo¬ 
logical controversy which is all a replay of the iota that split the 
Church. It’s odd that nobody seems to have absorbed the lesson 
on Kant’s Antinomies of Pure Reason. 


For a while I thought I might try to disentangle Maitzen’s as¬ 
sumptions and falsifications and comment briefly on them but 
then decided it would be unpardonable waste of time. 



D. R. Khashaba 
April 1, 2019 



THE ENLIGHTENMENT DREAM 
D. R. Khashaba 


Immanuel Kant at the height of the European Enlightenment 
said: “If someone asked whether we are living in an enlightened 
age, the answer would be: not in an enlightened age but in an 
age of enlightenment.” Forgetting for now that we humans - 
perhaps especially in the most advanced countries - are living 
through the very reverse of enlightenment — quite apart from 
that, we may reasonably doubt if humans can ever be wholly or 
significantly enlightened. 

Perhaps we may safely say that for millennia the world has 
regularly had moves or thrusts or sparks of enlightenment, but 
these have as regularly died out with the demise of their initia¬ 
tors or, when they had the fortune of being incorporated in the 
common heritage of humanity, have been treasured and ab¬ 
sorbed by the fewest of the few. 


I was born an optimist and for long firmly held to the Socratic 
faith in the perfectibility of human nature, but what is going on 
all over the world convinces me that there is no hope for man- 



kind. When human beings lived in relatively independent sepa¬ 
rate groups one part could doom itself or be doomed by ‘Crass 
Casualty and dicing Time’ (Thomas Hardy) to total extinction 
and the others lived on. But now the human race has become 
one closely connected and interdependent horde and unless it 
become truly one family where every member cares for every 
other member it cannot survive. The poorer peoples are eaten up 
by ignorance and disease; the richer peoples are blinded by 
competitiveness and consumerism. Even if a weighty number of 
humans become enlightened, what influence can they have with 
the powerful few or the powerless many? Sadly, the fate of hu¬ 
mankind seems to be sealed, decided by two viruses: greed and 
stupidity. 


D. R. Khashaba 
April 13, 2019 



WHAT IS I? 

D. R. Khashaba 


Years ago I wrote “Where is I?” (The Sphinx and the Phoenix , 
2009) in answer to a lecture of Gilbert Ryle’s titled “Courses of 
Action or the Uncatchableness of Mental Acts”. In this essay I 
approach the same problem from a different angle. 


I speak. What is it in me that speaks? I think. What is it in me 
that thinks? I feel pain. What is it in me that feels pain? It is not 
- even in the case of feeling pain - my body; it is not - with due 
apologies to neuroscientists - my brain; it is not even my mind 
as mind is commonly understood. I will not argue here for these 
bold assertions; I have argued for this position amply in my 
writings hitherto; here I have a different purpose. 


I say I speak, I think, I feel pain, but this I has been with us so 
long and so much that over-familiarity has estranged it to us; we 



no longer give it a thought. It is better to say that what speaks, 
thinks, loves, experiences indignation and revulsion, is my per¬ 
son. 


What is a person? A person is not the sum-total of what can be 
empirically detected in an individual, not even if we include any 
electricity or any as yet unknown waves or whatnot that may 
come from outer space. A person is not a thing, not even an en¬ 
tity if that word carry the faintest whiff of objectivity. A person 
is a metaphysical reality. 


The notion of a metaphysical reality cannot be apprehended by a 
mind that is not irked by the yearning for metaphysical reality to 
give meaning and intelligibility to the mysteries of the world, of 
life, of understanding — a mystic yearning for entering into, 
diving into the unfathomable depths of the mysteries of being 
and of meaning: that mystic yearning creates the idea of the 
metaphysical. 


That is the explanation of what Plato says (in the Sophist 246a- 
B) about the battle raging forever between the idealist ‘Gods’ 
and the materialist ‘Giants’. A mind that does not suffer the 
pangs of that mystic yearning, however bright or endowed with 
genius, has no use for the metaphysical and can never compre- 



hend the notion of metaphysical reality. Aristotle could never 
understand Plato; Dr. Johnson could never understand Berkeley; 
Bertrand Russell could never understand Wittgenstein who sadly 
died before discovering the object of his obscure quest. The 
metaphysical yearning is well symbolized by Shelley’s ‘desire 
of the moth for the star’. 


Is the idea of metaphysical reality an illusion then? Following 
Socrates I insist that we know nothing. All our proud scientific 
knowledge is but interpretation of dumb phenomena the essence 
of which will always remain hidden. Our philosophical ventures 
- of the selfsame nature as poetical flights - explore our own 
mind to create imaginative visions that confer meaning on the 
world and human life. No understanding comes from outside the 
mind. At all levels, understanding is interpretation that creates 
meaning and lends meaning to what is else meaningless. Our 
majestic metaphysical systems are imaginative visions in which 
we can live as we live in Shakespeare’s Lear. Goethe’s Faust , 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. How else can we take Leibniz, 
Spinoza, Schopenhauer to be speaking of the same thing without 
supposing them all to be buffoons or lunatics? 


Philosophers, poets, and artists - all touched with divine mad¬ 
ness - give us imaginative visions through which we enjoy liv¬ 
ing on the plane of spiritual being. Let us be thankful for the vi- 



sions of Plotinus, Spinoza, Santayana as we ought to be thankful 
for the imaginative flights of Chaucer, Schiller, Wordsworth. 


Dear Reader, in this essay I have rambled far from my original 
purpose. I hope you will find it still makes sense. 


D. R. Khashaba 
April 15, 2019 



[Last week I submitted this essay to The Point. They rejected it, 
very politely.] 


MUST PHILOSOPHY DIE? 
D. R. Khashaba 


Stephen Hawking (1942 - 2018) famously said “Philosophy is 
dead.” He was naturally not referring to philosophy in the widest 
sense that covers diverse kinds of thinking. He meant a particu¬ 
lar kind that we may call metaphysical philosophy or more spe¬ 
cifically dogmatic metaphysics. That is a genre of philosophy 
that unnecessarily brought upon itself the condemnation of 
Hawking and others before him by embracing two fatal errors: 
(1) the claim to be true of the actual world; (2) the pretense to be 
demonstrably true. Philosophers fell into that sorry plight be¬ 
cause they failed to understand the Father of the genuine article, 
Plato. 



Plato was a born poet and dramatist who was drawn to philoso¬ 
phy by his infatuation with the personality of Socrates. Socrates 
and Plato were apparently diametrically opposed in bodily fea¬ 
tures, social background, talent, temperament, and yet the fusion 
of those two odd characters brought into being the only viable 
kind of metaphysical philosophy — and the secret of that hidden 
gem is plainly disclosed in half-a-dozen pages of Plato’s Phaedo 
(95e-102a). 


Socrates was principally concerned with the meaning of human 
life, with the values that make that life worth living. He saw that 
what gives humans their distinctive character, setting them apart 
from the rest of the animal kingdom, is that humans are gov¬ 
erned in their action by ideas generated in and by the human 
mind. Those values, ideals, purposes, good and vicious, deter¬ 
mine the quality of an individual’s life: amity and generosity and 
reasonableness make the inner reality (soul) of a person healthy; 
animosity, greed, wantonness, corrupt and maim that inner reali¬ 
ty (, Apology , Crito). 


In the Phaedo ‘Socrates’ presents (among much digression and 
non-essential material as if intended to hide and obscure the true 
message) a most significant two-pronged view. Objective ac¬ 
counts of happenings in nature, exemplified by growth and by 
Socrates’ posture in his prison, may be useful for practical pur- 



poses, but do not explain, do not give us understanding, of the 
natural happenings. The biological account of the phenomenon 
of growth renders the phenomenon as a succession of states not 
integrally connected or intelligibly related; the intelligible idea 
‘growth’, summing up the successive states in an intrinsically 
coherent whole, gives us understanding. The physical or physio¬ 
logical account of Socrates’ posture in prison does not make us 
understand why he is there; the principles and ideals that in¬ 
duced Socrates to choose staying in prison awaiting execution 
rather than accepting his friends’ help for escaping prison give 
us that understanding. Two crucial notions emerge from all that. 
(1) All understanding comes from the mind; ideas bred in and by 
the mind endow things with what meaning they have for us. (2) 
A radical separation is set up between scientific accounts and 
philosophical investigations. Socrates therefore renounces all 
investigation into things (that is, science), confining himself to 
investigation into ideas (that is, philosophy). 1 


Thus far we have been speaking of Socrates, at any rate of Pla¬ 
to’s Socrates. And Plato, whether or not he had a share in its 
making, accepted it all. Yet Plato was at heart a mystic and a 
poet. In the Phaedrus he gives us wings to soar to a celestial 
home of the intelligible Ideas. In the Symposium he takes us on 
an ascent to the Idea of Absolute Beauty. In the Republic (Books 
VI and VII) he reveals his mystic yearning for uniting with the 
All and the Whole, his aspiration to commune with ultimate Re- 



ality, symbolized by the Idea of the Good. But his Socratic con¬ 
victions tell him that we know no reality other than our own in¬ 
ner reality. Shall we then give up our mystic yearnings and 
mystic visions? No! It is our yearning for the Whole that makes 
us whole, it is in virtue of our mystic visions that we live on the 
spiritual plane of being and have a spiritual life. In exploring out 
own inner reality we create the ideal of Reality and though our 
reality is unfathomable and strictly ineffable we can voice our 
insights into it in myth, parable, and metaphor. This is not illu¬ 
sion; it is poetry, for the best philosophy is poetry, the best poet¬ 
ry is philosophy. That is why, till now, Plato has been truly un¬ 
derstood only by poets, by a Shelley, an Emerson, and among 
philosophers by Santayana. 


Plato, a divine Prometheus, has given us the fire of metaphysi¬ 
cal thinking. For a myth, Leibniz’ Monadology, Spinoza’s Sub¬ 
stance, Schopenhauer’s Will and Idea are all alike valuable but, 
purporting to be true, are equally false. 


D. R. Khashaba 

Cairo, Egypt, April 19, 2019 

https://philosophia937.wordpress.com 1 Constraint of space 
makes this and the following paragraph necessarily sketchy and 
obscure. For a fuller account see Chapters Two and Three (for 



Socrates) and Chapter Seven (for Plato) of D. R. Khashaba , In 
Praise of Philosophical Ignorance , freely downloadable at 
https://ia8Q2903.us.archive.org/10/items/PRAISINGPHILOSQP 
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FROM PARADOX TO REALITY 
D. R. Khashaba 


There were repeated attempts to escape the paradoxes of Zeno of 
Elea (c. 495 - c. 430) but they were all misconceived, for those 
paradoxes were not eristic tricks but genuine puzzles emanating 
from the fictitious nature of the conceptions of space and time. 
What was required was not to escape or falsify the paradoxes 
but to acknowledge that they successfully fulfilled their purpose 
which was to support the thesis of Parmenides by revealing the 
unreality of space and time. 


As there is no actual spatial point (as point is defined in Euclide¬ 
an geometry) likewise there is no actual instant of time. Physical 
space and time could not be constituted by any amount of noth¬ 
ings, non-existent points or instants. In our actual world - and I 
purposely insert ‘our’ for the only actual world we know is our 
humanly perceived world - is made up of perceived extension 
and perceived duration. Berkeley is fully vindicated: for things 



in the world as we know them, to be is none other than to be 
perceived. 


In the world, as Heraclitus clearly saw, there is no constancy. As 
Plato asserted, you can never say of a thing ‘this’ or that ‘it is 
such’ for it never is but is always becoming. In the physical 
world there is never a settled state of affairs. The world is per¬ 
petually becoming, perpetually being born anew. For the practi¬ 
cal exigencies of living, including scientific research and theory, 
we create fictions that have a surrogate stability, fictions of 
‘things’ we handle, fictions we converse about (else communi¬ 
cation between humans would be impossible), fictions of regu¬ 
larities in nature proudly donned Taws of nature’. 


Where does this leave the notion of causal necessity as classical¬ 
ly enunciated by Pierre Laplace (1749-1827)? Laplace says that 
“the present state of the universe (is) the effect of its antecedent 
state and the cause of the state that is to follow. An intelligence 
knowing all the forces acting in nature at a given instant, as well 
as the momentary positions of all things in the universe, would 
be able to comprehend in one single formula ...”. If “present 
state of the universe ... antecedent state ... forces ... given instant 
... momentary positions ...” — if all of this is fiction with no 
more than presumptive actuality as I maintain, then causal ne¬ 
cessity is a fallacy. 



All the reality we know is our own inner reality, our freedom, 
our creativity. The world as we know it is of our own creation. If 
we must think of the reality of the outer world, I only find that 
intelligible as - not a thing perpetually created but - sheer crea¬ 
tivity. Reality is Creativity, Creativity is Reality. In my philoso¬ 
phy it is named Creative Eternity. 

D. R. Khashaba 
April 21, 2019 



LAUGH AT MY IGNORANCE 
D. R. Khashaba 


I didn’t know there was such a thing as the KK Principle (laugh 
at my ignorance, it’s within your rights) until I hit on an article 
in the Internet Encyclopedia of Philosophy by Professor David 
Hemp. 


Analytical Philosophers (and if that is not part of Analytical Phi¬ 
losophy, add that to the inventory of my ignorances) are weav¬ 
ing the wind. Give them any phrase and they will extract from it 
opposed theses around which they will argue and debate end¬ 
lessly, strictly speaking endlessly. It would be madness for an 
outsider to argue with them or against them. 


The ‘KK’ stands for “Knowing that One Knows”. This is the 
conundrum of knowledge that knows itself on which Socrates 
heaps mockery in the Charmides. The absurdities issuing from 
the conundrum, result from taking a meaningless collocation of 


words for a meaningful statement — in Wittgenstein’s words, 
they “result from the fact that we do not understand the logic of 
our language” ( Tractatus , 4.003.1 wish I could quote the whole 
of this proposition). 


Before proceeding further let me reproduce the following sen¬ 
tences from the introductory paragraph of Professor Hemp’s ar¬ 
ticle to give the reader a taste of what it is all about: 


“In its simplest form, the KK principle says that, for any propo¬ 
sition p, if one knows that p, then one knows that one knows it. 
More complex formulations say that if one knows that p, then 
one is in a position to know that one knows it, and this is fleshed 
out in a variety of ways. ...” 


We have the same trap of language when we deal with knowing 
oneself. The moment we assume that this involves a duality of 
knower and an object known we find ourselves lost in a bottom¬ 
less labyrinth. Thus Kant laboured in vain to determine the tran¬ 
scendental unity of apperception (Kant’s pompous name for our 
inner reality). Our inner reality is simply our subjectivity, the 
awareness that is not awareness of anything objective: not 
‘awareness of’ but sheer pure awareness. Our inner reality is in¬ 
telligence that is its own light, that needs no other light to give it 
light. 


My language is lame, necessarily, because language was not 
made to deal with metaphysical realities but with finite things. 
All absurdities involve abuse of language. The only way for lan¬ 
guage to speak of what lies beyond its proper sphere is through 
poetry, myth, and parable. 


In short, to know that p does not mean that there is an object p 
that one knows but that in one’s subjectivity the state p is evi¬ 
dent in its self-luminosity. There is no way to give a completely 
satisfactory formulation of a subjective state. 


I have been regularly speaking of the luminosity of ideas and the 
luminosity of knowledge. To my dismay I find that in the KK 
fray there have been “debates about the luminosity of mental 
states”. I wonder what that word and that phrase could mean 
there. In any case I hope that no one among the handful of my 
readers would take my usage to have any connection with that of 
the KK clan. 


D. R. Khashaba 
April 28, 2019 



UNKNOWABILITY 
D. R. Khashaba 


When I say that Knowledge is an ultimate mystery what I mean 
is something so original and so hard to grasp that highly intelli¬ 
gent readers have failed to see what I mean. 


The word knowledge has a wide range of meanings. When I say 
we cannot know what Knowledge is I certainly do not mean that 
we do not have knowledge. We have knowledge not only about 
the outside world and about ourselves but also about knowledge. 
What Aristotle, Aquinas, Leibniz, Bertrand Russell - to pick 
some names at random - wrote about knowledge is useful and 
enlightening, but it gives us knowledge about Knowledge not 
knowledge of the essence of knowledge. Knowledge cannot be 
known but its reality shines in its own light. When Plato saw 
that we cannot explain how we have knowledge and represented 
its mysteriousness in the myth of reminiscence philosophers 
failed to understand but Wordsworth intimated its meaning in 



the words: “trailing clouds of glory do we come / From God, 
who is our home”. Perhaps this will be clearer if we take up 
Life. 


Life, I say, is an ultimate mystery. We can never say what Life 
is. Yet Pasteur, Harvey, Darwin, and scores of biologists, physi¬ 
ologists, anatomists, have been giving us knowledge about life 
but no one can say what Life is. 


Let me put it differently: let me speak of the Principle of Un- 
knowability. To know is to determine, to circumscribe, to par¬ 
ticularize. Accordingly what is known is necessarily delimited, 
hemmed with negations. In other words, what is known is de¬ 
termined by what it is not. Plato in the Republic says that only 
what is wholly real is wholly knowable. This only seemingly 
conflicts with my position due to the wide range of meanings 
over which the word ‘knowledge’ spreads; in reality there is 
complete agreement. What is wholly real cannot be known in 
the same sense as what is limited. What is wholly real is intelli¬ 
gible in its own light. I suppose this is the true meaning of Kier¬ 
kegaard’s dictum “Truth is Subjectivity”, which agrees with my 
position in holding that the only reality of which I am immedi¬ 
ately aware is my own inner reality: this reality I cannot ‘know’ 
as if I were one thing and my inner reality another: I am my real¬ 
ity, my reality is my creative intelligence, my person. 



Perhaps more simply said” knowledge cannot be known because 
it is not an object and only objects are known: knowledge is an 
act: all that is real is sheer act, sheer activity. 


D. R. Khashaba 
May 2, 2019 



THE METAPHYSICAL QUEST 
D. R. Khashaba 


Metaphysics was born when humans were endowed with reflec¬ 
tive thinking, however that nay have come about; for reflective 
thinking gave birth to wonder and wonder gave birth to puzzle¬ 
ment. It may well be that animals other than humans experience 
wonder and puzzlement, but in humans reflective thinking in¬ 
seminated their wonder and it bred the wondrous WHAT and 
HOW and WHY; humans gave themselves the right to question, 
the aspiration to know. 

Humans wondered at the puzzles of birth and death, of 
growth and decay; were grateful to the bringer of light and 
warmth; were terrified by the angry thunder and the frightful 
lightning strike. They invented myths to explain and devised rit¬ 
uals to appease and propitiate these powers. But certain excep¬ 
tional minds moved beyond all this; they asked: How is it that 
there is anything at all? And what is beneath or behind all the 
things we perceive by sight and hearing and touch? 



We cannot know what the earliest humans thought about 
this. We do not even know what exceptional individuals in an¬ 
cient civilizations thought about this. We have however some 
record of what certain exceptional Hellenes of the sixth and fifth 
centuries BC thought. The Milesian thinkers gave their views of 
how the world as we know it developed from simple beginnings. 
Anaximander in particular seems to have been irked by the core 
metaphysical problem. Later on others such as Anaxagoras and 
Empedocles, built imaginative models to lend intelligibility to 
the origination and the workings of the world. Later on scores of 
thinkers, from Aristotle to Hegel and beyond, followed in their 
footsteps. Bypassing the earliest Greek thinkers, I will go 
straightway to Socrates. 

Socrates was in the first place concerned with the human 
being. Since he was, as we may assume, solely and exclusively 
concerned with human being and the problems of human being 
he drew for himself a sharp line between investigation into the 
outside world and investigation into the ideas in the human mind 
which governed intentional human behaviour. Socrates saw that 
the investigation of outer things may be interesting, pleasing, 
and practically useful, but that it does not throw any light on the 
things of the mind or answer questions about values, ideals, aims 
and purposes. 

Plato, accepting Socrates’ separation of the world of things 
and the world of ideas, saw further that not only we can know 
nothing definitely or certainly of the outside world, but that in- 



deed we can never have any definitive and certain knowledge at 
all. We are only immediately aware of our mind and the ideas in 
our mind. And the reality of our mind is unfathomable and 
strictly speaking ineffable. It can only be intimated in parable 
and myth. The only clear-sighted philosophy is a philosophy that 
probes the ideas in the mind to seek understanding of ourselves. 

So we have two kinds of metaphysics: the metaphysics that 
builds imaginative world models and the metaphysics that 
probes our own inner reality, our mind, and speaks in parable, 
myth and paradox. We have samples of the first kind in Anax¬ 
agoras, Aristotle, Leibniz, Schopenhauer, etc. This is a pleasant 
game but has hitherto been marred by the delusion that it gives 
definitive and certain knowledge. In our own day it has been 
taken over by astrophysicists who base their models on empiri¬ 
cal data. 

Of the second kind Plato is Founder and Master but we 
have genuine samples of it in the creative works of poets, 
dramatists, novelists, and essayists. Here too we have imagina¬ 
tive visions but they frankly confess - and insist - that they have 
nothing to do with the outside world but only intimate insights 
into the inner reality of a human being. 



THE CAUSAL FALLACY 
D. R. Khashaba 


[The following notes are the residue of a large collection that 
was to be worked into an essay.] 

1 

The notion of causation must have been one of the earliest ab¬ 
stract ideas bred by the human mind among primitive peoples. 
But as much as it was useful and indeed indispensible for the de¬ 
liberate ordering of human life as the first foundation of civiliza¬ 
tion, it was basically faulty and the fault, rather than being rem¬ 
edied was compounded with the progress of civilization and the 
growth of science. The primitive human said: cloud makes rain. 
That was proper empirical reasoning based on unimpeachable 
empirical observation. But the cloud does not make rain; no sin¬ 
gle thing makes rain. No single isolated thing ever causes any¬ 
thing. The notion of a single isolated thing bringing forth anoth¬ 
er thing different from itself is an absurdity. 


2 



Towards the end of the seventeenth century Newton made good 
equations for calculating the movement of bodies in relation to 
other bodies, naming the secret behind that Gravitation, and all 
people - including scientists - said that the sun pulled the plan¬ 
ets and the Earth pulled the moon. The error of primitives was 
more excusable than that of people highly sophisticated. 


[The following are notes triggered by an article in the Internet 
Encyclopedia of Philosophy by Professor Dwayne Moore on 
“Mind and the Causal Exclusion Problem”.] 

3 

Let us have the problem summed up in phrases extracted from 
the introductory paragraph to Professor Moore’s article: 

The article begins by defining the “causal exclusion problem” as 
“an objection to nonreductive physicalist models of mental cau¬ 
sation”. “Mental causation occurs when behavioural effects have 
mental causes”. “Nonreductive physicalists”, we learn, maintain 
that “behavioural effects have distinct sufficient physical caus¬ 
es” as well as mental causes. “The causal exclusion problem” is 
an objection to this view “based on the causal exclusion princi¬ 
ple ... that events cannot have more than a single sufficient 
cause”. 


4 


So what is the problem? I have a sip of coffee. Let us call that a 
behavioural effect. In the old-fashioned free will controversy 
one party said that is an act of free will, the other party said that 
is an action determined by physical causes. It seems that now 
that we have grown wiser the naive advocates of free will have 
been left out in the cold. Their sophisticated successors find the 
physical account incontestable but beg to be allowed to have, 
parallel to that, a faint meek ghost called mental causation. The 
mighty physicalists imperially proclaim: That contravenes the 
causal exclusion principle! Learned scholars advance new ver¬ 
sions and invent new subterfuges and their astute counterparts 
are ready with new refutations. 

5 

Thus the ‘causal exclusion principle’ enjoins that “events cannot 
have more than a single sufficient cause” and here’s the rub!, the 
illusion or the fallacy of a ‘single sufficient cause’ which is nev¬ 
er anything more than an outsider’s report of successive states of 
phenomena (observed appearances) that have no integral unity. 
In human action we are conscious of, aware of, both the natura 
naturans and the natura naturata dimensions (as Spinoza would 
tell us) which we suppose are present in every happening. In 
happenings outside us, happenings in nature, we are aware of the 
successive modifications of the natura naturata but not of the 
natura naturans aspect, naturally and necessarily because the 
essence of that is subjectivity. 


6 



This is the entire logic of the reductivist party and it is all a 
travesty but the other party cannot bare the fallacy because they 
work on the selfsame flawed basis. When we speak of ‘mental 
causation’ (a monstrous term) we are not speaking of causation 
of the same nature and on the same plane as so-called ‘physical 
causation’. Physical causation is an extraneous depiction of ob¬ 
jectively observed phenomenal regularities. It is all surface: 
there is not a whiff of reality in it. To think it discloses how or 
why a happening took place is an illusion. ‘Mental causation’ on 
the other hand is the spontaneous creativity of our inner reality. I 
take a sip of coffee because I want to. My brain, my neurons, my 
muscles all work in obedience to my will. There is no duplica¬ 
tion here. There is one act, realized subjectively, described ob¬ 
jectively. 

7 

The ‘nonreductive physicalist’ approach defeats itself by admit¬ 
ting the validity of the physicalist account, only begging that 
‘mental causation’ be tolerated as ... as whar? As a reflection? 
This reverses the actual relationship between the two. The whole 
muddle comes from our failure to grasp the Socratic insight that 
science and philosophy are two worlds apart that do not and can 
not speak the same language since they deal with two distinct 
planes of being and never speak about the same thing. 


8 



The notion of ‘one sufficient cause’ is a fallacy. Indeed science 
knows nothing about causation. Science only observes one phe¬ 
nomenon following another and draws formulae of observed 
regularities in natural happenings. To think that we know the 
‘cause’ of hydrogen and oxygen in a certain proportion produc¬ 
ing water is an illusion. To say that we know the ‘cause’ of a 
sprout bursting out of a seed is a lie. The only causation we 
know is the free spontaneity of creative intelligence. Scientists 
will not admit this because it is not said and cannot be said in 
their special jargon. Academic philosophers will not admit it be¬ 
cause they have pawned their minds to science. 

9 

The endless problems of reconciling the ‘mind-view’ with the 
‘body’ view’ can have no end and will continue to breed irrec¬ 
oncilable approaches unless and until we absorb the Socratic in¬ 
sight into the radical separation of philosophy and science. Sci¬ 
ence has no access to the Realm of Freedom and philosophy has 
no competence to examine the sphere of phenomena. Science 
should not deny the reality of freedom and spontaneous creativi¬ 
ty but should say that’s a realm I cannot approach and philoso¬ 
phy should acknowledge that it can have no knowledge of the 
actual objective world. Controversy between the scientific view 
and the philosophic view is not only futile but is basically ab¬ 
surd because science and philosophy speak two entirely different 
languages. 


10 



We hear of solutions that overcome the problem by “undermin¬ 
ing certain metaphysical foundations”. It is futile to argue with 
those who are incapable of conceiving the notion of metaphysi¬ 
cal reality. As Plato knew long ago, those for whom mind is a 
reality and those who maintain that there is no reality other than 
what can be seen and touched (in whatever sophisticated form 
that is couched) cannot have common ground for agreement or 
even for meaningful disagreement. 

D. R. Khashaba 

May 4, 2019 



DEFINITION ANDUNDERSTANDING 
D. R. Khashaba 


In my writings I have constantly been making two distinct but 
related affirmations: (1) That scientific ‘explanation’ does not 
give us understanding of the thing ‘explained’. (2) That a formal 
definition does not reveal the essence of the thing defined. A 
kind critic has made me see that what I have been saying is not 
as easy to grasp as I had imagined. 


The source of the difficulty, I think, is that these affirmations are 
an integral part of my philosophy in which understanding is an 
inseparable aspect of subjectivity; subjectivity being the lumi¬ 
nosity of our inner reality; our inner reality being sheer creative 
intelligence. But probably all of this sounds as dark as the pro¬ 
nouncements of Heraclitus or as the mystic flights of Plotinus. 
Let us keep closer to Mother Earth by taking concrete examples. 



Science may ‘explain’ life by giving an account of the chemical 
constitution of an organic body and science may even produce a 
living organism in the laboratory from chemical elements. To 
my mind the sense of the mystery of life, the secret behind mat¬ 
ter coming to have feelings and sensations and thoughts, that, for 
me, still remains. I do not know how to explain what I mean by 
the sense of mystery while keeping down to earth as I promised. 

I may read and comprehend a large volume on the origin of life 
but that does not make me take a deep breath and say “Ah! 

Life!” as I do when a cool breeze greets my face. 


The classic differentiation between a scientific account that does 
not give understanding and a philosophic explanation that does 
is given by Socrates in the Phaedo. I have related this tens of 
times but will do so again. Socrates is seated in prison awaiting 
execution. Science will describe his posture, his bones, sockets, 
muscles, tendons. We still ask: why is he in prison and why does 
he choose to remain and face execution? It is only when we 
speak of his principles of loyalty and honest acquiescence in the 
consequences of one’s deliberate choice that we understand his 
remaining in prison while his friends were urging him to let 
them help him flee. A deliberate human action cannot be ex¬ 
plained or understood by a full account of body and brain and 
neurons but only by the principles, ideals, aims, and purposes 
that governed the will to act. 



Now for definition. Someone might define justice as non- 
infringement of the rights of others as established by convention 
and/or as defined by law. This might be a good working defini¬ 
tion for a legislator, a judge, an advocate. A person with a keen 
sense of justice and another who is thoroughly self-centred may 
both accept the definition for practical purposes. But a just deed 
or simply the word ‘justice’ inspires the first with approbation 
while to the other the just deed is simply permissible under the 
law: an unjust deed or the mention of injustice fills the first per¬ 
son with indignation but to the other it merely justifies taking 
legal action. I would say that the just person understands justice 
while the other has a working prescription for keeping within the 
law. Common linguistic usage obliges us to use the word for two 
entirely different conditions but, to my mind, philosophical pro¬ 
priety demands that we affirm understanding in the one case and 
deny it in the other. 


What I mean in insisting that definition in terms extraneous to 
the thing defined does not disclose the inner reality of the thing 
defined— what I mean by this can be better appreciated by an 
aesthetic analogy. A musician plays a piece of music on the pi¬ 
ano. Several individuals among the audience give different con¬ 
ceptual interpretations. They turn to the musician and ask: What 
do you say it mrans? The musician without uttering a word sits 
again at the piano and plays the piece over again. That’s what it 



means, he says. The music is its own meaning: its subjective re¬ 
ception is its meaning. 


Dear Reader, may I beg you to go back to the “dark” paragraph 
above and re-read it? You may now find it begins to make sense. 


D. R. Khashaba 
May 7, 2019 



PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE 
D. R. Khashaba 


Many books of philosophy contain a chapter on “Science and 
Philosophy” discussing the supposed relations between the two 
and the subject has long been argued in fora and symposia but I 
believe we are still far from having a grasp of the proper distinc¬ 
tions between them. 


A widely-held opinion affirms that both science and philosophy 
seek the truth. This is quite confusing and misleading. If we 
were to admit that affirmation ‘truth’ would have a radically dis¬ 
tinct meaning, and be of a fundamentally different nature, for 
science and for philosophy. For science truth means conformity 
with objectively ascertained fact. For philosophy truth, if we 
were to admit the term, would be evidenced by the coherence of 
a subjective state of being. In other words, philosophical truth is 
essentially of an aesthetic character. 



A government may be entirely composed of scientists and ex¬ 
perts but their science and technical expertise could not direct 
their policies and decisions unless they had purposes and aims 
that would be of a moral nature (good or bad, wholesome or cor¬ 
rupt) that cannot be determined or justified scientifically. Even if 
they were to follow an entirely utilitarian policy, what is good or 
ultimately beneficial cannot be determined by scientific means. 


When Notre Dame was devastated by fire the French authorities, 
backed by the people, decided to give priority to its repair re¬ 
gardless of the cost. That decision could neither be arrived at nor 
justified scientifically, and it definitely was not religiously moti¬ 
vated; the decision was inspired and justified by the values of 
civilized life. 


Socrates says one should never harm anyone and should never 
return harm for harm ( Crito ) and Shelley’s Prometheus says “I 
wish no living thing to suffer pain”. No scientific research could 
confirm or belie that and though only a Socrates or a Gautama 
Buddha could conscientiously say it, its philosophical signifi¬ 
cance is assured by its subjective coherence. 


On the metaphysical plane, in the philosophy of Schopenhauer 
‘will and idea’ confer meaning and coherence on the world and 



on human life. That is a vision that has its significant value in 
subjective coherence. It has nothing to do with what physicists 
or biologists tell us about the natural world. 


The credo of science is objectivity. It sees things, including hu¬ 
mans, as presented objectively, as observed from outside. It has 
no access to our inward being, inward experience. Introspective 
psychology does not look inwards but looks at the outward shell 
of thoughts and feelings. The so-called ‘philosophy of mind’ is 
the worst sham of all. It can neither be science nor philosophy. 
AI experts now call their art a philosophy: they wrong them¬ 
selves; theirs is a science. 


Philosophy works with pure ideas, explores ideas, weaves ideas, 
and breeds creative notions and creative visions that shed mean¬ 
ing and value on outer things and inner things. 


Neither science nor philosophy can answer ultimate questions 
about the world and about life. Science has nothing to do with 
such ultimate questions. When it tries to deal with them it neces¬ 
sarily goes astray. (See “Stephen Hawking’s Bad Metaphysics”.) 
Philosophy came into being by puzzling such ultimate questions. 
In its infancy it fancied it could wrest answers to those ultimate 
questions. Most professional philosophers have not yet escaped 



the clutch of that deceptive fancy. But (a) sages of the Orient 
knew it was not for any limited intelligence to crack those mys¬ 
teries and voiced their mystic visions in paradox and myth; (b) 

(i) Socrates wisely decided to leave the natural world to the 
physicists and confine himself to investigating ideas and values 
and (ii) Plato found his way to clothe his mystic insights in myth 
and parable; (c) Kant re-discovered that (i) empirical science 
can only deal with phenomena and (ii) pure reason can only ex¬ 
plore pure ideas. Yet, as I said, most philosophers have not to 
this day absorbed this wisdom. 


Dear Reader, in this note I have given morsels of what I have 
been amply expounding in all my writings. I know that every 
sentence above raises a hundred questions. But what’s the use of 
a philosophical text that does not spur the reader to question it? 


D. R. Khashaba 
May 12, 2019 



CREATIVE IMPERFECTION 
D. R. Khashaba 


[I am working on an essay on “Plato’s Ontology ” examining 
Plato’s Sophist. At one point I put in a note on Parmenides. I 
developed that note into the following text.] 


Parmenides’s great metaphysical insight was the identification 
of noein and einai, of, as I would put it, intelligibility and reali¬ 
ty. This has been the axial principle of all idealist metaphysics. 
But when Parmenides wanted to give an account of his vision of 
ultimate Reality he represented it as all-perfect, as, so to say, 
perfectly perfect, and that for Parmenides meant to deny of ulti¬ 
mate Reality all finitude and all particularity, making it bereft of 
all life and all motion. 


Yet the world we live in, however deceptive, illusive, and ever- 
vanishing, could not have come from any source distinct from 



ultimate Reality. Parmenides’s absolutely simple One cannot ac¬ 
count for our actual world. Clearly this is a serious defect in 
Parmenides’s philosophy. 


What is of far greater significance is the consideration that the 
imperfection of the actual world is the ground and the condition 
of all that is valuable in the world. All beauty is grounded in 
finitude; all thought must be determinate and, as determinate, 
conditioned by negation and hence contaminated with falsity; all 
life is perpetual dying. A living being begins to die the moment 
it begins to germinate. A melody is perfected as it dies away. 
Without the fundamental imperfection of the world there could 
not be any perfection in the world. This is creative imperfection, 


The sages of India long ago knew that Brahma all alone in his 
serene perfection could not even be said to be passive but would 
be totally vacant. Ultimate Reality had to be the Trimurti, with 
Vishnu the preserver and Shiva the destroyer. For a meaningful 
metaphysical vision we have to see our world of imperfection 
and essential transience as the dream God dreams to enjoy life 
and beauty and intelligence. 


Parmenides supplemented his “Way of Truth” with the “Way of 
Seeming”. It is a pity that we don’t have the full text of Parmen- 



ides’s poem, but Plato who must have known the original work 
does not give any hint as to what connection Parmenides made 
between the Way of Truth and the Way of Seeming. We have to 
assume that for Parmenides these remained two non¬ 
communicating realms. 


D. R. Khashaba 
May 15, 2019 



POETIC TRUTH 
D. R. Khashaba 


‘Poetic truth’ is a concept well-ensconced in literary criticism. It 
should have an equally secure home in philosophy. 


Keats says: Beauty is truth, truth beauty. Kierkegaard says: 
Truth is subjectivity. These are two sides of a coin. 


Coleridge’s ‘ancient mariner’ speaks of the moment of his salva¬ 
tion as he watches the water-snakes: 

“O happy living things! no tongue 
“Their beauty might declare: 

“A spring of love gushed from my heart, 

“And I blessed them unaware”. 

I need no argument; I ask for no proof. I share the experience. 
The reality of the experience has its self-evidence in my subjec¬ 
tivity. 



Dear Reader, I gave you three testimonies. If you can see the 
connection between the three, if, rather, you can see the essential 
identity of all three, you have grasped the essence of philosophi¬ 
cal truth. 


D. R. Khashaba 
June 10, 2019 



SPINOZA’S DEFINITION OF GOD 
D. R. Khashaba 


In a letter* to Henry Oldenburg, Spinoza defines God as “a Be¬ 
ing consisting of infinite attributes, each of which is infinite or 
supremely perfect in its own kind”. In the preliminary defini¬ 
tions to Ethics the first definition reads: “By that which i s self- 
caused I mean that whose essence involves existence; or that 
whose nature can be conceived only as existing” and the third 
reads: “By substance I mean that which is in itself and is con¬ 
ceived through itself; that is, that the conception of which does 
not require the conception of another thing from which it has to 
be formed”. All three definitions quoted in these lines are as¬ 
pects of the Ontological Argument, which, in its turn, is of the 
essence of the idealist or rationalist conception of Reality. 

Idealists or rationalists cannot find ultimate Reality intelligible 
except as perfection, as opposed to the materialists or empiricists 
who are content to see the world as coming from some neutral 
stuff. To the idealist or 
rationalist this is simply inconceivable. 



The idealist/rationalist therefore finds that for the Whole and the 
All to be intelligible, it must be perfect and the source of all per¬ 
fection. Thus and only thus does the idealist/rationalist find it 
possible to live in a meaningful world. That is the prerogative of 
the idealist which it is neither fair nor reasonable to deny her or 
him. 


But what right have we to hold that what we find intelligible 
must be true of the actual world? I maintain that we have no jus¬ 
tification and can have no justification for this. It is sheer pre¬ 
sumption to believe it. 


Supposing we say that what we find intelligible hOlds of the ac¬ 
crual world, to which of the idealists’/rationalists’ conceptions 
of Reality would the actual world conform? Parmenides’s? Spi¬ 
noza’s? The Hegelians’? Schopenhauer’s? Or would it be the 
mystics’ ineffable — Nothingness? Dark Night? Cloud of Un¬ 
knowing? 


As I see it, our aspiration to the Whole makes us whole; our vi¬ 
sions of Reality are imaginative intimations of ineffable insights 
into our own inner reality. They give us a spiritual plane of be¬ 
ing to live in, within which things have meaning and value for 
us. Thus I stand opposed both to idealist philosophers with 
whom I have a close affinity and to empiricist thinkers who 
condemn all metaphysical thinking as nonsense. 



D. R. Khashaba 
June 13, 2019 

* Letter 2 (conjectural date September 1661) in Spinoza Com¬ 
plete Works , tr. Samuel Shirley, ed. Michael L. Morgan, Hackett 
Publishing Company, Inc, Indianapolis/Cambridge. (I am using 
the electronic version.) 



INCOMMUNICABILITY OF THOUGHT 
D. R. Khashaba 


In my preceding blog I spoke of Spinoza’s definition of God as 
given in a letter to Henry Oldenburg. In his reply* Oldenburg 
completely rejects Spinoza’s views — definition, ‘geometrically 
demonstrated’ propositions, not sparing even Spinoza’s axioms. 
This was to be expected since Oldenburg, as is evident from his 
letter, was a hardboiled empiricist who was “convinced that the 
forms and qualities of things can best be explained by the prin¬ 
ciples of mechanics”. 


I do not intend to comment on the opposed views of the two 
thinkers for thereby I would be taking part in a futile controver¬ 
sy, as all controversy is in my opinion futile. I will approach the 
matter on a higher ground. 


Let me start by stating bluntly that strictly speaking living 
thought is incommunicable. I speak of ‘living thought’ to ex¬ 
clude the formal abstractions of mathematics and logic, and the 



abstract ‘laws of science’, and the stereotyped formulations of 
practical work. I have written repeatedly about the vacuity of 
such abstract formalities. 


Why is living thought incommunicable? Because living thought 
is embedded in living experience with roots spreading wide and 
striking deep, touching all aspects and elements of a person’s 
life. The simplest statement — if I say “the air is soft and 
sweet”, this sentence has for me associations and nuances that 
are incommunicable. In living speech the speaker does not send 
out her or his thought to the hearer, for no message can contain 
the unfathomable reality of the living thought. What the speaker 
sends out is an abstract of the thought, a skeletal image that the 
hearer unfolds and interprets in terms of her or his own life- 
experience, shedding on the words hues different from, and 
maybe opposed to, those the words had for the speaker. Hence I 
say that understanding can never be passive reception but is al¬ 
ways creative interpretation. 


What does this mean for philosophy? The most sympathetic 
reader of a philosopher cannot say that she or he has grasped the 
original thought of the philosopher. An original philosopher 
gives us a distinct universe of discourse, a network of creative 
notions that coalesce in an integral whole, An intelligent and 
sympathetic reader weaves the creative notions into an integral 



vision of her own or his own. To understand a philosopher’s 
work is to create the work anew — to resort to a metaphor dear 
to Plato, to understand is to conceive and give birth to living 
progeny. 


D. R. Khashaba 
June 16k 2019 

* Letter 3 n Spinoza Complete Works , tr. Samuel Shirley, ed. Mi¬ 
chael L. Morgan, Hackett Publishing Company, Inc., Indianapo¬ 
lis/Cambridge. (I am using the electronic version.) 



What is a Person? 
D. R. Khashaba 


What is a person, a personality? When thinking or speaking of 
the person - even in a philosophical context - we generally dis¬ 
count the profoundest, subtlest, and most comprehensive aspects 
that should constitute the notion. A person, I would say, is a 
metaphysical reality, a metaphysical integrative whole compris¬ 
ing the unique totality of an intelligent being’s life-history. I 
emphasize the integrative wholeness since it is only in the meta¬ 
physical whole that the transient, vanishing flux of the objective 
natural world is endowed with reality. Whitehead’s Philosophy 
of Process is an insightful approach to this notion. It is this reali¬ 
ty that Kant wrestled to identify as the transcendental unity of 
apperception. As usual I find that a poet has best expressed in an 
image what I am trying to convey in conceptual terms: George 
Eliot in her Legend of Jubal writes: 


“Jubal," the face said, “I am thy loved Past, 



“The soul that makes thee one from first to last. 
“I am the angel of thy life and death, 

“Thy outbreathed being drawing its last breath. 
“Am I not thine alone, a dear dead bride 
“Who blest thy lot above all men's beside ?” 

George Eliot, The Legend ofJubal. 


D. R. Khashaba 
June 19, 2019 



MY REALITY 


The deadliest philosophical sin is the fragmentation of the meta¬ 
physical whole. That was Descartes’s sin when he said “I think, 
therefore I am”, as if his being needed proof. “I am” is the one 
reality I know. It is the “I think” that is accidental to it. But on 
further thought I find that the two statements are inseperable. I 
am. But what am I? I only know myself, when I do truly know 
myself, as a creative intelligence. That is my reality. That is the 
one self-sufficient reality I know. 


July 7, 2019 



REASONING 
D. R. Khashaba 


Reason is a beggar. All by itself it is destitute. It can weave end¬ 
less chains of equations formally correct but entirely vacuous. 
Substantive reasoning, good or bad, has to proceed from some 
given ground, whether consciously stipulated or unwittingly as¬ 
sumed. Futile controversies go on interminably when the dispu¬ 
tants fail to see that they are proceeding from different grounds. 


D. R. Khashaba 
July 9, 2019 




MARGINALIA PLATONICA 



I 

In his late works Plato brought the Academy into the dialogues. 
The Philebus is a stark example. In this dialogue Plato demeans 
the metaphysical principle of the One and the Many - the onto¬ 
logical hub of the Parmenides - into a methodological tool. For 
the subject under examination, to get to his point he could have 
simply said: We are speaking of pleasure as one thing while we 
know there are diverse kinds of pleasure, and the same goes for 
knowledge or intelligence. Bringing in the Academy meant in¬ 
truding the problems and disputes arising in the course of the 
Academy studies. The late works were a mixture - sometimes a 
jumble - of philosophical exploration with objective research/ 
Beside the Philebus , the Sophist and the Statesman largely en¬ 
gage in expounding, illustrating, and developing the method of 
Collection and Division which was Plato’s craze before it finally 
went out in a whimper. The Parmenides is saved by its subject 
and the Timaeus by its myth. While in the Republiic politics is 
put in the service of elucidating the philosophy, in the Laws the 
philosophy serves to support the political practical interest. I ask 
the Reader’s forgiveness for the angry tone of this note. Plato 



was overlooking the Socratic injunction to keep philosophical 
and physical (objective) investigations apart. 

April 3, 2019 



II 

The Platonic text most baffling to the modern mind (Phaedo 
79c) - worse than baffling: it is seen as ignorant babbling - is in 
truth a lucid statement expressed in plain precise terms notwith¬ 
standing its poetic diction. The trouble is that the modern mind 
has been conditioned ever since the seventeenth century not to 
understand the crucial meaning in Plato’s words. 


In the Phaedo we read that when the mind (psuche ) makes use 
of the body to inquire into anything, it is dragged by the body in¬ 
to the changeable and is then led into error and is confused and 
dizzied as if drunken (79c). The modern mind sees no connec¬ 
tion whatever between this and our present-day science. When 

A 

further on we read that when the psuche all by itself reflects, it 
moves into that which is constant and rests from wandering 
(79d) — it all sounds topsy-turvy. 


Later in the ‘autobiographical’ passage of the Phaedo (95e- 
102a) ‘Socrates’ spells out the true significance of these state- 



ments. He contrasts the ‘scientific’ account of his posture in the 
prison with the moral account which alone makes his being and 
remaining in prison understandable. He dismisses the ‘scientific’ 
account of growth for failing to make growth intelligible. He 
concludes that he renounced investigation into things for inves¬ 
tigation into ideas. This amounted to a radical separation be¬ 
tween scientific inquiry and philosophical reflection. Not only 
have scientists ignored all this but even Platonist scholars have 
failed to grasp its meaning and its importance. 


In the eighteenth century Kant arrived in his own way to the po¬ 
sition that empirical investigation is confined to the phenomenal 
aspect of things and that pure reason can tell us nothing about 
the natural world. Again, neither scientists nor philosophers ab¬ 
sorbed Kant’s message. 


The modern mind, inebriated by the astounding practical 
achievements of empirical science, cannot bring itself to see that 
however advanced our scientific knowledge might be, (1) it can 
never attain absolute correctness or absolute certainty; (2) it can 
never explain natural happenings; (3) it can never answer ques¬ 
tions about values or about ultimate origins or ends. Not even 
the quandaries of quantum mechanics have been able yet to 
shake off the sanguinity of Laplace’s prophecy of causal neces¬ 
sity. 



In this note I have been simply remarking on the failure of the 
modern mind to understand Plato. I have expounded all the is¬ 
sues touched upon repeatedly and at length throughout my writ¬ 
ings, most recently in In Praise of Philosophical Ignorance. 


April 6, 2019 



Ill 

When Plato speaks at Philebus 24a-b about the hot and the cold 
being without limit we are in the realm of physics, doing inves- 
tigating peri phuseos - good or bad, correct or incorrect - in dis¬ 
regard of Socrates’ renouncement of investigation into nature, 
eis tois ergois. This is what I meant when I said earlier that in 
the late dialogues Plato brought in the Academy to the dia¬ 
logues. (It might be said we may examine the ideas hot and cold 
as ideas — in that case we must be careful not to apply conclu¬ 
sions reached to the actual world. 


Moreover, when we say that More and Less admit no limit, this 
is true of the pure ideas, but whether it would be true when we 
speak of hot and cold things is an empirical question to be inves¬ 
tigated by empirical means. It seems at least likely that a hot 
thing or a cold thing would at some point change into something 
different. This illustrates what I have always asserted: the validi¬ 
ty of abstract ideas - number, logic - is circumscribed within 
closed systems. When they are given foreign content they can no 
longer have complete accuracy or absolute certainty. 



The world is constantly changing. The same set of causes work¬ 
ing on a different world will produce different results. Ergo , 
there is originality and origination in nature. Goodbye to abso¬ 
lute causal necessity! 


April 7, 2019 



IV 

Socrates in the Phaedo, preparing to give an account of his phil¬ 
osophical travail, says to Cebes: The aitia of coming to be and 
passing away (peri geneseos kai phthoras) must be completely 
investigated (95e-96a). The Greek word aitia had a wide conno¬ 
tation including the moral and legal notion of a person being re¬ 
sponsible for some deed or action. But when Socrates goes on to 
explain his notion of aitia we find it is as little connected with 
this common sense of the term as with the physical sense the 
word takes in Aristotle’s Generatione et Corruptione or in the 
cosmology of Plato’s Philebus (28c-29a). 


The Socratic notion of aitia is rare, precious, and generally ig¬ 
nored; in essence it is no other than Socrates’ notion of intelligi¬ 
ble ideas, commonly known as the Platonic Forms. At 96c Soc¬ 
rates rejects the scientific ‘explanation’ of a body growing; fur¬ 
ther on he rejects the arithmetical explanation of ‘two’ as result¬ 
ing from the addition of one to one or the division of the one in¬ 
to two. It is only by the idea Growth that the phenomenon of 
growth comes to be intelligible to us; it is by the idea Two that 



we understand the twoness of the two. Let us stay a little with 
this thought. 


I may see a thousand trees but each of those remains a mere im¬ 
age, an impression, until I lift it up out of the total sensuous 
nebula and name it a tree; then and only then it becomes a tree 
for me. I may see thousands of pairs of objects lying side by 
side; these pairs remain mere visual configurations until I enter¬ 
tain the idea Two and then the visual configuration acquires new 
meaning. Primitive humans were awed by the conflagration that 
consumed a copse; that remained a dreaded mysterious god until 
some Prometheus gave them the use of fire, then fire became 
that thing that gives warmth in winter and that makes a chunk of 
raw meat change colour and become easier to munch. 


It is unfortunate that aitia has commonly been translated by the 
word ‘cause’. The Socratic intelligible idea does not make a 
thing come into being but makes it become to us what it is to us, 
The Socratic intelligible idea (Platonic Form) makes a thing 
mean what it means to us. An intelligible idea has its meaning in 
its self-evidence; the meaning of the idea is its intelligibility; the 
idea itself is its own meaning, just as the meaning of a piece of 
music is the music itself. That is why Socrates in his scrutiny of 
ideas showed, and meant to show, that an idea cannot be defined 
or explained in terms extraneous to the idea. He was not search- 



ing for definitions as Aristotle deluded us into thinking. He in¬ 
tentionally led his interlocutor to aporia (perplexity) to direct 
him to look for the meaning of the idea in the one place where 
the idea has its origin, its abode, and its whole meaning. 

I meant to go from this to discussing the absurdity of the physi¬ 
cal (scientific) notion of causality but that deserves to be taken 
up (for the nth time!) in a separate paper. 

April 11,2019 



V 

I took up the Charmides to read for sheer enjoyment and to 
brush up my poor Greek. As I read on (not having read the dia¬ 
logue for a considerable time) at first I was perturbed. Though I 
have always emphasized that to understand Plato one must read 
his works in the first place as drama yet for a while I forgot my 
own counsel; I fell into the error I have been chiding others for. I 
leave the following as I originally wrote it down rather than 
shamefacedly edit it to cover up my foolishness. Let me take my 
whipping; let this too be a mini-drama of error and recantation. 


Plato’s Charmides is very queer. Dramatically it is one of the 
most perfect of the dialogues; dialectically, notwithstanding that 
on the way it raises a couple of important questions, on the 
whole it is a mix of the flimsy and the sophistical. Was Plato’s 
purpose to ridicule Critias: to show how easily he could be 
fooled? That way the drama would be not simply perfect but su¬ 
per-perfect. It is impossible that Plato was not aware of the eris¬ 
tic nature of the argument with Critias and it is just as impossi¬ 
ble that he meant to denigrate Socrates. I believe that the profuse 
replication of deceptive and ludicrous analogies (hearing that 



hears itself, the more that is more than itself) supports this latter 
interpretation. Further evidence: Critias had erred in sliding 

9 A 

from defining sophrosune as knowledge of oneself into adding 
‘and knowledge of itself. Socrates mercilessly slips in ‘and of 
nothing else’ which Critias crudely swallows. This turns 
Critias’s formula into a vacant jumble of words. 

I believe this is the correct interpretation and the Charmides 
would be from beginning to end pure drama with just a serious 
thought thrown in here and there (all good for a person comes 
from soundness of soul; expert knowledge would be of no use 
without knowledge of good and bad). Socrates himself admits 
(168e-169b) that the whole preceding argument with Critias was 
fallacious and mere kidding. So the whole discussion with 
Critias was intended by Plato to blast the haughty bombast of 
the man. This comes out clearly in 169c-d and is further con¬ 
firmed by Critias’s reverting in 169d-e to the same word jug¬ 
glery that Socrates a while earlier was showing to be vacuous. 

At 172c after having further shown at considerable length the fa¬ 
tuity of the preceding discussion, Socrates says ouden ti 
\ \ \ 

chreston ezetesamen , our search was no good! When I wrote 
“Plato’s Greatest Hoax” my friends were shocked. Isn’t the 
whole argument with Critias a hoax? To the end Plato keeps up 
the burlesque, for after all Socrates’ explanations, Critias at 
172e-174e still can’t see what was wrong in the fake argument. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES 



In this particular dialogue the discussion of sophrosune , it 
seems, was merely a peg to hang on the dramatic portrayal. At 
no point is the examination serious or typically elenctic as in the 
Lysis or Book I of the Republic. 


Plato keeps his bitterness at the role played by Critias and 
Charmides in the tyranny of the Thirty well in check but he nust 
have expected his contemporary readers, with memories of the 
atrocities of the Tyranny still fresh, to appreciate the derisory 
portrayal. For Charmides those readers would feel the sting of 
the contrast between the lad’s endearing qualities and his later 
detestable wrongdoing. 


Erudite scholars glut us with peripheral information (which is 
good as far as it goes) but - not only in this dialogue but gener¬ 
ally - are blind to what matters. 


The ‘definition’ “doing one’s own” recurs elsewhere in the dia¬ 
logues. In Repub I it is advanced as a definition of justice. It 
may have been a conventional adage or one introduced by the 
sophists. At first Socrates, conversing with Charmides, targets 
the ambiguity of the statement — a regular procedure in the So- 
cratic discourses. But when Critias undertakes to defend it Soc¬ 
rates begins his buffoonery. 



The positive affirmation that even if we had perfect expert 
knowledge and ordered our life under that knowledge that would 
be utterly worthless without the knowledge of good and evil — 
that affirmation is not reached argumentatively, nor does it issue 
from the preceding discussion, and it has no connection with the 
preceding propositions and arguments. It is tacked on by Plato 
as a bonus. 


To assure myself I was not rashly speaking of the failure of the 
erudite to understand Plato (and the Charmides is not the only 
instance where I detect this failure; in particular I have repeated¬ 
ly written about such failure in connection with the ‘autobio¬ 
graphical’ passage in the Phaedo and the ‘paradox’ of the Hip- 
pias Minor) — to assure myself I checked three old scholars that 
I have on my computer. (My poor eyesight no longer permits me 
to consult paper-books.) I need not name those three but they are 
of the first rank. I believe that if I checked more recent scholars I 
would find not the same but the reverse fault: they would not be 
blind to Socrates’ corrupt arguments but they would treat them 
as gross errors on the part of Plato and would still miss Plato’s 
true intention. 


The question of knowing oneself is hinted at by Critias but is 
soon buried under the phantom of knowledge knowing itself. I 



have already dealt elsewhere with the pseudo-problem of know¬ 
ing oneself. In short it is a trap of language and of logic. In self- 
knowledge there is no duality of knower and known but there is 
the reality of subjectivity self-evident in its own luminosity. 
Language and logic are tools of conceptual thinking fashioned to 
deal with the objective; they have no relevance to the subjective. 

April 25, 2019 



VI 


In the discourses of Socrates, if his interlocutor made a false or 
doubtful statement Socrates would not say ‘that’s false’ or 
‘that’s doubtful’ but ‘possibly, but let’s try to see more clearly’. 
That is highly significant; it is not merely a matter of polite re¬ 
gard for the feelings of the other party. The whole of the Socrat- 
ic scrutiny has a unique purpose: to help his interlocutors clear 
off the vagueness and ambiguity which constantly invade human 
thought. 


Moving on to a higher plane we can say that the basic purpose 
of philosophic converse and philosophic exploration is to clear 
the obscurity and ambiguity necessarily inherent in the very na¬ 
ture of language and conceptual thought. The constant aim of 
philosophy on its dialectical side is perpetually to make our 
thinking clearer and our thoughts more distinct. This is, and 
should be, an ever ongoing process for the clearness and dis¬ 
tinctness aimed at can never be anything but relative. This fol¬ 
lows inevitably from the nature of conceptual thinking and of 
language, which are two sides of a coin. 



Conceptual thinking and language are required to have some flu¬ 
idity and a margin of imprecision; otherwise they would not be 
applicable to the ever varying situations and conditions of life. 
That is why it is necessary that we constantly re-examine our 
thinking. That is why Plato insists that no serious thinker would 
want to imprison his best thinking in a fixed text. That is why in 
the Republic he insists that all philosophical statements must be 
constantly undermined by dialectic. 


It is the height of folly for any thinker or writer to expect or to 
seek to write a book that will state once and for all time all that 
is important or essential even if limited to a particular sphere or 
subject. But such is human frailty that many truly great thinkers 
fell into that error. 


A statement made in earnest even by a mediocre thinker must 
have some meaning behind it and it is worthwhile to examine it 
if only to help him who made the statement see for himself what 
he had intended. Conversely, if all things in the world are inter¬ 
connected and interdependent, then even a statement made most 
carefully by an astute thinker cannot cover all possible situations 
and emergencies. That the sun will come up tomorrow (apart 
from the consideration that, strictly speaking, this is an errone¬ 
ous statement) will not come true if a cosmic accident shatters or 
swallows up the Earth. 



To sum up: Philosophy seeks not truth, not a final understand¬ 
ing, but ever progressively widening and deepening the area of 
clarity and intelligibility in human thought and ever livelier un¬ 
derstanding of ourselves and more sympathetic understanding of 
our fellow human beings. Goethe’s dying words are the best 
maxim and best motto for philosophy: mehr Licht! 

April 29, 2019 



VII 

I describe my philosophy as an original version of Platonism, 
yet many basic affirmations in my writings are flatly contradict¬ 
ed by numerous Platonic texts. Clearly this calls for clarifica¬ 
tion. 


I never claimed, nor was it ever my intention, to determine what 
Plato thought or meant. I write about Plato not as a learned 
scholar searching for true knowledge about a man who lived 
two-and-a-half millennia ago but as a philosopher yearning for a 
meaningful vision of life and reality. Even when I explicitly 
write ‘Plato said’ or ‘Plato thought’ I am confessedly giving my 
idiotic interpretation of Plato’s words. I took care to make this 
clear in the Introduction to Plato: An Interpretation (2005). 


I find inspiration in Plato, inspiration that was fundamental in 
the formation of my philosophy. I also find much in Plato’s dia¬ 
logues that I do not accept. I do not seriously trouble myself to 



explain how Plato could conjoin elements that to me seem irrec¬ 
oncilable and incompatible. Let me represent this figuratively. 


If all the works of Plato, with the single exception of the Phae¬ 
do, were lost, we would still have in that single dialogue what is 
most valuable and what is of no value. For the Phaedo is a com¬ 
plex structure like a house of four storeys put together as one 
building but with little in common among what is housed in the 
different storeys. In one we have what we might call the religion 
of the philosophical life as the best life for a human being. In 
another we have the moving portrayal of the last hours in the life 
of a truly good man (a much rarer thing than a ‘great’ man). In a 
third storey we have in a compact passage (95e-101e) the foun¬ 
dations and the core of all genuine philosophy. In the fourth sto¬ 
rey we have several futile verbose arguments for the Immortality 
of the soul. For a roof-garden on top of the house we have a 
myth of the after-life. (The figure of the multiple-storey house is 
not very good because in the Phaedo the diverse aspects are not 
distinctly separated but are intermixed.) 


My position in relation to Plato is similar to that of Shelley. 
Shelley loved Plato and was saturated with the ideals, values, 
and views of Plato, but in his “Defence of Poetry” found fault 
with Plato’s views on poetry and art. On the whole it would be 



true to say that Plato has been better understood by poets than by 
professed philosophers. 

May 1, 2019 



VIII 

It would not be much of an exaggeration to say that there are as 
many Platos as there are readers of the dialogues. And if it is 
commonly agreed that it would be rash to claim to know with 
any degree of certainty the ‘true’ Socrates, it would be utter folly 
to be confident about knowing the ‘true’ Plato. Moreover, in my 
opinion, the misunderstanding of Plato is more rife and more se¬ 
rious among Platonic scholars than among cursory readers. I will 
give one telling example. John Burnet is unquestionably in the 
first rank of Platonic scholars; every student of Plato is indebted 
to Burnet for his classic edition of Plato’s works; yet the account 
he gives of Plato’s thought in Greek Philosophy: Thales to Plato 
is, in my view, not a whit better than that of recent Anglophone 
scholars who see nothing in Plato’s dialogues but false argu¬ 
ments and bad doctrines and theories. 


Plato does not make it easy for readers to understand his writ¬ 
ings. In the first place, every one of the major dialogues of Plato 
comprises multiple themes and a variety of levels of treatment or 
modes of approach, and these may not all work in the same di- 



rection or to the same end. Them, all of Plato’s works being 
dramatic creations, the dramatic ‘truth’ often has precedence 
over theoretical ‘truth’. 


The better I get to know the dialogues the more I am convinced 
that - apart from Apology , Crito , and Phaedo for obvious rea¬ 
sons - (1) playfulness is a pervasive element in all of the dia¬ 
logues; (2) all the major dialogues contain deliberately planted 
snares for the unwary; (3) the most serious and most valuable 
element is regularly slyly secreted; (4) wherever you find astute 
and rigorous reasoning you can, without fail, be sure that there 
Plato is least serious. The profound insights come without argu¬ 
ment as oracular pronouncement. 


To understand Plato read him in the first place for pleasure; im¬ 
merse yourself in the drama; thrash for yourself the problems 
raised; be always prepared to find him full of pranks; and go 
back again and again to what you had read before, and every 
time you will find new treasures. 


June 1, 2019 



IX 

All students of Plato know that Book I of the Republic has some 
resemblance to the early elenctic discourses. It has even been 
suggested that it may have been written earlier as a separate dia¬ 
logue. I am now convinced that it is not so; that the whole of the 
Republic was carefully planned beforehand; and that every detail 
in Book I was written with an eye to what was to follow. Book I 
is indeed what Socrates at the opening of Book II says it is, a 
prelude, a very apt prelude. The whole subject of the Republic is 
translucently enunciated repeatedly and then reaffirmed towards 
the end at 352d, namely, the best life possible for a human be¬ 
ing. 


In Book I Plato, in my opinion, meant (1) to drive home two les¬ 
sons; (2) to prepare the way for the main task of the Republic. 
The two lessons were: (a) that moral insights, equally with met¬ 
aphysical insights, can neither be reached nor defended by ar¬ 
gument or reasoning; (b) that no one can be led to embrace a 
moral ideal by argument or reasoning. The only way to win a 
person, young or old, to a moral ideal is by example. A child ab- 



sorbs the ideals - good or bad - of parents, kin, comrades, and 
others with whom the child comes into contact and interacts. A 
grown up may exceptionally adopt ideals and a way of life if 
deeply impressed by some ‘example’ in actual life or in litera¬ 
ture. And this was Plato’s aim: to prepare the way for presenting 
such an example of what Plato saw as the best life for a human 
being. 


Socrates’ verbal arguments with Polemarchus could win the as¬ 
sent of the son of the good old Cephalus. But all the arguments 
with Thrasymachus were beside the point. Thrasymachus had 
his own ideal which he forcefully declaimed (343a-344c) and it 
is the ideal that rules our world today. 


The arguments of Book I had to end in confessed failure (see 
Socrates’ closing remarks, 354b-c) but it is not the pregnant 
aporia of the elenctic discourses which was intended by Socra¬ 
tes to lead the interlocutor to search his own mind. The failure of 
Book I was intended by Plato to lead to Book II where Glaucon 
asks for true persuasion and where Socrates proposes to con¬ 
struct a model just city. In the Phaedo Plato preaches the reli¬ 
gion of the philosophic life. In the Republic he portrays a com¬ 
munity ruled by philosophy and in the central part (commonly 
seen as a digression) he gives us the gist of that philosophy. I be¬ 
lieve Plato was not serious about the details of the constitution 



of the model city; it was an imaginative allegory advanced for 
set purpose. 


June 6, 2919 



X 

In the first five pages of Book II (357-361) Glaucon draws the 
blueprint of the Republic : We are not to prove, but to show, the 
archetypically unrighteous man and the exemplary righteous 
man. (“What can be shown cannot be said”, Wittgenstein, Trac- 
tatus 4.1212.) Socrates says we would see more clearly if we 
take for our example not a man but a city. Twenty-four centuries 
later Shelley gives us for example, if not a man, a god, and con¬ 
cludes his portrayal of a good soul with the words: 

To suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite; 

To forgive wrongs darker than death or night; 

To defy Power, which seems omnipotent; 

To love, and bear; to hope till Hope creates 

From its own wreck the thing it contemplates; 

Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent; 

This, like thy glory, Titan, is to be 

Good, great and joyous, beautiful and free; 

This is alone Life, Joy, Empire, and Victory. 


To my mind this is the whole of morality: an ideal, a dream. 
And if in opposition to the ideal, the dream, of Gautama, of Je- 



sus, of Shelley, Milton’s Satan proclaims: “Better to reign in 
Hell, than serve in Heav’n”, it would be futile to try to refute 
him: our only reasonable answer to Satan is another dream that 
for Socrates was crystallized in the insight “Our only good is a 
wholesome soul” and for Kant in the insight “The only absolute¬ 
ly good thing is a good will”. The verbal differences should not 
mislead us; they voice the same insight, yet language cannot 
capture insight but can only intimate it in various oracular 
modes. 


All theorizing about ethics, all research about morality, all dis¬ 
putation about ideals and values, is, at best, a pleasant game of 
conceptual exploration, a mostly but not always harmless play¬ 
thing. To expect these intellectual exercises to produce signifi¬ 
cant theoretical or practical results is folly. It is only the hubris 
of the learned that renders them incapable of recognizing this. 


For the wellbeing of humanity our only hope resides in insight¬ 
ful imaginative literature and art and the infectious example of 
the odd saint, woman or man. It is a hope more like despair, but 
we have no choice: poets, writers, and artists must go on doing 
their work; the rest of us must persistently and resolutely try al¬ 
ways and under all circumstances to be good. 



June 8, 2019 



APHORISMS AND TRIVIA 

1 

No creator can bring into existence a finite creation that is per¬ 
fect. No god, nor even Shakespeare, can mend the essential im¬ 
perfection of whatever exists. 

2 

It is not the business of philosophy to answer questions but to 
raise questions. 

3 

The nemesis of erudition is inescapabke. The wider the spread 
of knowledge the shallower the depth of understanding. 

4 

A philosopher who is not a prophet is a fake philosopher. 


5 



A philosopher who pretends or claims to teach, to instruct, to in¬ 
form, is an impostor. A philosopher offers her or his thought for 
others not to accept but to examine. 

6 

A genuine philosophy teaches not but provokes to thinking. 

7 

“... all pleasures fancies be” John Donne 

8 

Music is the creation of pure form. 

9 

A philosopher creates mosaics of thought. Their truth is aesthet¬ 
ic, coming from their coherence and harmony. 

10 

Spinoza gives body and soul to the One of Parmenides. 

11 

With nagging teeth, I listen to Chopin’s Spring; 

Pain in the background, delight to the fore. 

Two souls, dear Plato, in me you see? 


12 



The multiplicity and diversity of the gods created by humans re¬ 
flect the fragmentation of human nature. 

13 

A book that leaves you perplexed and uneasy is a good book. 

14 

When you begin splitting things or views or characters into ex¬ 
clusive opposites you are on the way to going far wrong. Wasn’t 
that the most damaging error of Descartes? 

15 

Present-day philosophers have become word jugglers. 

16 

Nothing harms understanding Plato as to take him seriously. Pla¬ 
to is most serious when he is most playful and most playful 
when most serious. 


17 

Music is a mosaic of sounds, poetry a mosaic of impressions, 
philosophy a mosaic of thoughts. In all, the meaning is the har¬ 
mony, integrating many in intelligible unity. 

18 

AI technologists - AI and IT experts in particular - would do 
well to keep in mind the wise words Plato puts in the mouth of 
the Egyptian king Thamid: “... one man has the ability to beget 



arts, but the ability to judge of their usefulness or harmfulness to 
their users belongs to another” (274e-275a, ir. Fowler). 

19 

To follow pure reason from beginning to end is to arrive at 
NONSENSE. Out of that Plato created the art of philo sophphiz- 
ing by mythologizing. 

20 

Nietzsche lied. The god within me is not dead. 

21 

Philosophy is the art of probing unanswerable questions. The 
chief unanswerable question is: How has the world come about? 
The only rational answer is: If the world had had to come about 
it would never have come about. 

22 


The ancient Greek myth says that living beings were moulded 
by the gods from earth and fire. That is a good metaphor. We are 
earth and fire. So what is fire? It is not the flame, not the smoke, 
and certainly not the ashes. It is the act, the activity, the burning. 
So the soul or mind or life is simply, purely, the act, the activity, 
the creativity that issues in deeds and thoughts — not the deeds, 
mot the thoughts, and certainly not the physical ashes but the 
creativity transcending body and time but manifested in the bod- 



ily and temporal as fire which is pure act is manifested in flame, 
smoke, and the ashes it leaves behind. 

23 

We know nothing other than the immediate presentations of our 
subjective experience. All else is interpretation. 

24 

A philosophic mind is one that is constantly puzzled, finding 
questions where others find answers. 

25 

When a philosopher finds an answer the answer immediately 
gives birth to a fresh question. 

26 

A good scientific book leaves the reader well-informed. A good 
philosophic book leaves the reader puzzled. Only a puzzled 
mind is fully alive. 

27 

Wordsworth says of the “gentle breeze” that it “seems half con¬ 
scious of the joy it gives”. Be that fancy or insight, it transports 
us to the heart of Reality. 


28 



A writer you understand must be trite and shallow. A good writ¬ 
er leaves you raising endless questions. A bad writer leaves you 
baffled, not asking meaningful questions. 

29 

In theory we can never say what knowledge is; in practice we 
can never have truly true knowledge. All human thought, under¬ 
standing, knowledge, philosophical as well as scientific, is a 
halfway house. 

30 

A tree sways to the wind. Does it not sense the wind? 

31 

It is not what you get out of a book that enriches you but what 
you put into it. 

32 

There is no passivity in nature. The rock feels the weight of the 
sparrow that alights on it. 

33 

When we say the air is most still it is yet in motion, if only be¬ 
cause the air displaced by things moving on Earth sends a ripple 
throughout the atmosphere. 


34 



The idea of infinity is a useful fiction, a good working tool. Ac¬ 
tual infinity is a self-contradictory notion, an utter absurdity. 

35 

The idiomatic use of the word matter as a verb - what matters 
and what doesn’t matter - is very English. No wonder Dr. John¬ 
son refuted Bishop Berkeley by kicking a stone! 

36 

“Universe expanding considerably faster than previously 
thought, Nasa reveals” (The Independent 25 April 2019). 

Crazy questions: Can there be expansion where there is no ac¬ 
tual outer space? How can there be actual vacant space, exten¬ 
sion that is extension of nothing? Would such outer space be an 
original part of the total universe? What would distinguish ex¬ 
pansion of the whole universe at a uniform rate from contrac¬ 
tion of everything in the universe at a uniform rate? I imagine 
that instruments that are themselves expanding or contracting 
at the same rate as everything in the universe would not show 
the difference. — My questions are not meant to cast doubt on 
the NASA statement. I am not that mad yet. My questions are of 
the nature of Zeno’s paradoxes. They intimate that scientific 
theories and scientific findings are a world apart. They deal with 
phenomena and figures that make no sense if translated in terms 
of the concepts of daily life. — Let me return a while to the cra¬ 
zy mode (not ‘mood’ I hope). The concepts of daily life are 
themselves as much as any others an artificial world apart. Hu¬ 
man ‘knowledge’ from quotidian ‘facts’ to metaphysical visions 
and moral ideals are dream worlds created by the mind, or per¬ 
haps better said, by human intelligence. 



37 


I am angry at myself when I write in anger. But what can I do? 
Philosophy which should be the home of reason and intelligence 
has become the asylum of imbecility and empty cleverness. 

38 

I hate myself when I write angrily. But what can I do when the 
cleverest people speak the stupidest things? 

39 

God was bored. He needed a good laugh. He created mankind. 

40 

The worst pain ever is when suddenly you feel that something 
has snapped between you and one you love. 

41 

The burning candle mused: “My being is fleeing. Oh! I repent. 
My being is being fulfilled. In burning I give light. I give — 
that is life. That is my being fulfilled.” It flickered its last flicker 
in a joyful blaze. 

42 

I am not a musician but I venture to say that Mozart anticipated 
Beethoven in initiating the revolution from the lyrical to the 
dramatic expression in music. 

43 

None is ever happier than one whose joy is ever to give. 



44 

Apart from formal systems of abstractions, which are always 
empty, a perfect language would be perfectly useless. 



ANNEX 

LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT 



LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT 


I hope that posterity will sooner or later recognize that I made 
two vital contributions to philosophical thinking. 


A 

Philosophy will only survive if and when philosophers realize 
that philosophy is essentially of the nature of imaginative poetry. 

An unobjectionable definition of philosophy would be: Phi¬ 
losophy is pure reasoning. Reasoning is reflection by the mind 
within the mind on ideas that have no being other than in the 
mind. From this it should be obvious that philosophy has noth¬ 
ing to do with the actual objective world. But this was not im¬ 
mediately obvious to all because people thought ideas represent 
things outside the mind. This is a grave pitfall with calamitous 
consequences. First-level ideas are - as Socrates and Plato saw - 
intelligible forms laid by the mind on dumb sensuous impres¬ 
sions giving them what meaning they have for us. Yet philoso¬ 
phers blithely went on to offer their imaginative visions as ob- 



jective accounts of the natural world. This earned them and phi¬ 
losophy derision and scorn. 

No less calamitous was the second pitfall. We reason. We 
build coherent intelligible wholes. In the closed systems of geo¬ 
metrical or arithmetical abstractions the reasoning is clear and 
the consequences are indubitable. But in free reflection, when 
the mind rambles freely, the ideas can never be similarly clean 
cut, sharp edged. This is necessary if the mind is to think crea¬ 
tively, to come up with original thoughts and visions. Unfortu¬ 
nately, on the misleading analogy of geometry and arithmetic, 
philosophers expected the imaginative thought systems they 
construct (if only they be internally coherent and consistent) 
would likewise be absolutely valid and certain. Alas! All of 
them, the best of them, were invariably shown to be riddled with 
contradictions. That earned them and philosophy ridicule and 
contempt. 

Therefore philosophers must give up two vain dreams: (1) 
to attain or reveal ‘truth’ concerning the actual world; (2) to 
construct demonstrably certain thought systems. A philosopher 
can only plunge into the depths of her or his unfathomable and 
ineffable inner reality - the only reality known to us - and come 
up with visions and insights intimated in myth, parable, and 
metaphor. 

That was my first contribution. Not a discovery but a reviv¬ 
al of the Socratic-Platonic insight. 



B 


The problem of Becoming is the heart and core of the meta¬ 
physical problem. How a thing can change into or bring about 
what is other than what it is, is extremely puzzling. The notion 
of ‘cause’ was introduced to help regulate and manipulate the 
changes going on around us all the time. For millennia the no¬ 
tion of cause has served and continues to serve this practical 
purpose well. But philosophically the idea of causation is bank¬ 
rupt. 

The Milesian thinkers introduced the idea of a primordial 
stuff from which the multifarious world as we know it came 
about. But no one could say how. Even Anaximenes who spoke 
of condensation and rarefication of air left the WHY and the 
HOW gaping. 

For a long, long time I wrestled with the puzzle of Becom¬ 
ing, seeking a general formula or Taw’ to render Becoming in¬ 
telligible. Until one day, suddenly, I saw that it was all in vain; 
that no solution to the riddle of Becoming is possible and no so¬ 
lution is needed; that in truth I had for long been in possession 
of the answer; that truly Becoming is an ultimate mystery and 
that it is one with the mystery of Being. I had for long been con¬ 
vinced that the only way we can find Being intelligible is to see 
Being as creativity, sheer creativity; that if Being is none other 
than creativity, then by the same token Being is Becoming. The- 



se are Spinoza’s natura naturans and natura naturata : to be cre¬ 
ative is to be ever becoming. 

In nature, causation is a useful fiction that must be seen as 
fiction. In truth the only way we can find nature intelligible is to 
see natural processes modeled on our own free activity and say: 
nature is creative, never repeats herself, is ever originative. Sci¬ 
ence does not need absolute uniformity in nature. The proposi¬ 
tions of science are always transitory and approximate and work 
well with the pliable regularity of nature. 

We human beings have true being and true freedom in in¬ 
telligent creativity. This is the resolution of the pseudo-problem 
of free will. Creativity, spontaneity, freedom — that is the glory 
of humanity; that is the true essence of humanity. It is the height 
of folly to sacrifice that to the idol of causal necessity. 

In this sketchy statement, what I have been saying neces¬ 
sarily sounds obscure and enigmatic. The needed clarification 
and explanation are to be found in what I have been expounding 
throughout two decades. 


D. R. Khashaba 
July 14, 2019 
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